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FURNIVALL COMMEMORATION, 


44 DINNER will be held in connexion with the above COMMEMOR A- 
‘TION. at which Dr. FURNIVALL will be entertained.—Tickets may 
be obtained of Mr. Sreete, o, Ralham Park Road, Wandsworth 
Common, 8. 


[i pnany ASSOCIATION. 


NEXT PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION of the LIBRARY 
AaSOCTA’ TION will be held, at various centres, on JANUARY 29-31, 
1901.— Full particulars can be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
the names of intending Candidates must be sent, together with a fee of 
10s , on or before SATURDAY, January 12, 1901. 

HENRY D RORERTS, 
Hon. Secretary of the Education C 











IR JOHN CASS’S TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
JEWRY STREET, ALDGATE, E.C. 


The GOVERNORS of Sir JOHN CA8S’S FOUNDATION are prepared 
to receive applications for the appointment of PRINCIPAL of their 
NEW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE in Jewry Street, Aldgate, which will 
rank as a London Polytechnic. ‘The Principal will be required to 
devote his whole time to the work of the Institution, his full daties 
commencing on SEPLEMBER 1, 1901. The stipend will be 500/. a year, 

and a special arranvement will be made in order to secure the aivice 
and assistance of the Principal elected in the equipment of the Institu- 
tion during the exe few months 

Applications must be received on or before JANUARY 26. 1901, on 
forms which, bogetner with full pardsniers respecting the duties of 
the app n be ob d application to the undersigned. 

w H DAY ISON, Clerk to Sir John Cass’s Foundation. 

St. Dunstan's Chambers, 10a, Idol Lane, Eastcheap, E C. 












44,, Southwark Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 


4 ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER, 


‘TER COLOURS, 5a. Pall Mall Eas . (near, “an Rational 
WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, from 
" a tary. 


PERCY EDSA 

TCHERS} 
to the abov 
* Work must 


any. 





Gallery). 









J OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS, 
and ENGRAVERS —The NEXT ELECTIO 
BOCIEFTY will take place on JANUAKY 10. Candida’ 
be sent in before JANUARY 8. 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETO 
The Gallery, 5a, Pall Mall East. 





IR WILLIAM FRASER Homes! 


COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 

“These Homes are expected to be ready for occupation early in 1901. 

The Endowment is for the benefit of persons in necessitous circum- 
“stances, and preferably Authors or Artists who from non-success in 
the Profession or Work of Literature or of Art, or from whatever other 
causes. are in such circumstances 

Particulars and forms of applicition may be had from one under- 
signed. TODS MURRAY & JAMIESON, W. 

Agents a: Factors for the LS say sof the late 
r William Fraser, K.C.} 
66, Queen Street, Edinburgh, some te, 1900, 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE 

The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 

‘their Assistants. and Families. Suites or Rooms. or single Bedrooms, 
had furnished, with cooking and attend at very d 
-charges per week. 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
form: a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a fort- 
night’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the temeadg 
Mr. Gro. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E CU. 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
F PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 

Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Abel aa Assistance 

pers. 











*to principals or assis‘ants engaged as vendors of news 
A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
‘three votes for life at all tach d ti of Three Guineas 
ives a vote at al) e'ections for life. Every Annual Subse-iber is 
ny a to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 





Every man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
spublisher, wholesaler, retailer, emnlover or employed, is entitled to 
‘become a member upon payment of Five Shiliings annually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
‘newspapers. 

The Annuitants now number thirty-six. the men receiving 25]. and 
‘the women 20/. per annum each. These Pensions, now amounting to 
+3001. per annum, are all paid from the dividends arising from the 
sec capital of the Institution. 

‘The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund’’ was established in 1887. It 
a 201. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 

he ‘Francis Fund” provides pensions for one man 25]. and one 
oman, 201. 

‘Temporary relief is given. not only to Members, but to newsvendors 
or their servants who may be recommended for as+istance by Members 
pied = made and relief ayarcet a aoe with the merits of 
each ca WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 

Memorial Hall Buildings, neeseentin: Street, EC. 





ADY willing to give her services as AMANU- 
4 ENSIS to LADY or GENTLEMAN in return for comfortable 
HOME. References exchanged.—G. P., Young’s Library, 26, High 
Street, Kensington, W. 


RUSSIAN LADY, formerly a Student of the 
Women’s College in St Petersburg, would like to EXCHANGE 
-with an ee LADY RUSSIAN LESSONS for ENGLISH.— 
Address Mrs. Tar, 13, Alfred Plaee, Bloomsbury, W.C. If person- 
ally, apply mien 5and 6PM 


LADY desires APPOINTMENT as LIBRARIAN 


4 or ASSISTANT. Experienced.— Address Miss Dinn, The 
‘Library, Faversham. 


+ 
© RoSesSsLLeR’ 8 ASSISTANT. — PALMER, 
HOWE & CO., Princess Street. Manchester. are in want of a 
9: thoroughly competent ASSISTANT for their BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
One accustomed to high-class Bookselling and having some knowledge 
of French preferred.—Enclose Photo, and state age, experience, and 
salary expected, 


‘HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss Luoy ROBINSON, M.A 
3 (Late Second Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). 
References: The Principa) of Bedford:-College, London, The Master of 
z ‘Peterhouse, &c. 


5 BRINKLEA, BOURNE MOUTH.—Principal, Miss 
A.D. SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, 
late Classical Mistress, Portsmouth High School). rinklea is a 

















EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 

The UNIVERSITY COGR? of the UNIVERSITY of EDINRURGH 
will on MONDAY. Febraary, 18, 1991. or some subsequent day, proceed 
to appoint a UNIVERSEFY LECTURER on ANCIENT HISTORY. 

yTenure Three Years. Salary-150/. per annum 

The duties,of the Lecturer-would mainly consist of the delivery in 

Leach year of Two Honours HalfrCourses of Twenty-five Lectures each 
in Greek and in Rpman Historv resnectively—one of these Half Courses 
to be given during ‘part of the Winter Session and the other in the 
se asag Session. 

Zach Applicant should loge, with the undersigned, not later thin 
VBA Febr pend twenty copies of his application and 


cick Amdatals he may desire to present. One copy 
._of the applic Cor tay tet be’signed. 


“Partheér particulars on han pteee 
TAYLOR, Secretary, University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, Seomueer 21, 1909. 
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RYSTAL PALACE CO.’S SCHOOL 

MUSIC, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE. 
FORTY-FIRST SESSION, 

Lady Psincipal—Miss ROBERSON. 

NOTICE 18 GIVEN that the EASTER Hokies will OPEN on 

MONDAY, January 7 (Senior Division), and MONDAY, January 14 

(Junior Division). Entries can be made at any time. rail Prospectus 
and particulars can be obtained on application to the Recisrrar. 


RYSTAL PALACE CO”’S SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
Principal—J. W. WILSON, M Inst.C.E. M.Inst.Mech E. 
NOTICE 18 GIVEN that the EASTER TERM will COMMENCE on 
MONDAY January 7. An Entrance Examination for New Students 
will be he'd at 10 o’clock.—For fu'l Prospectus and particulars apply to 
the Rrarsrrar, School of Art, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Principal—G. CAREY FOSTER, F.RS. 
Prof. W. P KER, M.A. LL.D (Arts and Laws). 
Prof. VAUGHAN HARLEY, M.D. (Science). 
The SECOND TERM of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and 
of SCIENCE BEGINS TUESDAY, January 15. 
Among the Special Courses that will begin in the Second Term are :— 
(1) CURRENCY, RANKING, and the GREAT SPECULATIVE 
MARKETS, by Prof. Foxwell. 
(2) SPECIAL PROBLEMS in PSYCHOLOGY, by Prof. Sully. 
(3) REFRIGERATION and LIQUID AIR, by Dr. Hampson. 
(4) The MORPHOLOGY of the SPORANGIUM, by Mr. Worsdell. 
For particulars of the above, for General and Special Prospectuses, 
apply to T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph D., Secretary. 


of ART, 








LONDON. 





Deans 


FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








ARTNERSHIP.—An OPENING occurs in a 
flourishing LONDON PUBLISHING BUSINESS. An excellent 
Cnyceeseite for a Gentleman of literary taste. About 3,000/. requized. 
Safe and remunerative University Man preferred. —Mr. A. M. 
Bo RGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 


YO EDITORS.—ORIGINAL and HIGH-CLASS 
SERIAL STORIES by WELL-KNOWN Mag hee Any length. 
Prices from One Shilling the Thousand Words to Five Pounds the 
Thousand Words. eo Avruor, care of Clifford’s, 14, Blenheim 
Terrace, London, N. 


YHE CLASSES in ZULU and CAPE DUTCH, 

hitherto held at 4, SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, will OPEN 

on JANUARY 16, 1901, at KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Secrerary. 


S# ORTHAND SECRETARIES 
AMANUENSES. 

The most competent SHORTHAND WRITERS and TYPISTS in 
England are prepared at the CENTRAL COLLEGE of SHORTHAND 
and JOURNALISM by the Principal, Mr. OLIVER McEWAN, ‘the 
greatest living authority on Shortha' nd.” All the Students attending 
the Central College belong to the educated classes, a fact which those 
in need of Assistants should specially note. 

A number of Ladies and Gentlemen are open to accept engagements. 

Address or apply Mr. Otiver McEway, Central College, Exeter Hall, 
Strand. 
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WY PE -WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with aoe and despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 
Examination Pa; &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N. Ww. —Established 1884. 


IT YEE-WRITING. —The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS. and General Copying. Usual terms. 
Circulars, &c , by Copying Process. Authors’ references. Established 
1893. — Miss Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, 


[tte -WRITING.—AII kinds of COPYING care- 
fully executed in best style from 10d. per1 000 words. Estimates 
Established 1893.—Miss Disney, 7, Balham Grove, Balham, 








for Plays. 
WwW 


SW, 


(['YPE-WRITING.— AUTHORS’ MSS., EXAMI- 

NATION PAPERS, &c., undertaken by LADY, 1s. per 1 000 words, 
Tabulated Work. Authors’ <a Gray, 25, Carlton 
Mansions Portsdown | Road, 


YPE-W RITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough Se ae with bee 
Languages). Authors’ references. Terms (cash), 1s oa ,000 
words ; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, pe By 8. 


‘I ‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
seamtat, meet arabere rete eeeieanee  es 














EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
SESSION 1900-1901. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 17. Lec- 
tures are given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. A 
Single Course of Lectures in any Subject may be attended, or Students 
can enter for (1) A University Course in Arts or Science in preparation 
for the Examirations for Degrees of the University of London; (2) A 
College Course ; (3) A Professional Training in Teaching (prepares for 
the Examinations for Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities 
of Cambridge and London); (4) A Course of Scientific Instruction in 
Hygiene (designed to furnish Women with the training for such posts 
aS are now open to them); (4) ae Art School. Six Laboratories are 
open to Students for Practical Wor' 

Students can reside in the College. —Further information on applica- 
tion to the Principat 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
(Recognized by the Cambridge Syndicate. ) 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A., 
To whom all applications should be addressed. 

The SESSION for 190! opens on THURSDAY, January 17. The 
Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the ‘Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge held 
annually in December. 

A Course of Satur‘ay Morning Lectures for Teachers on School 
Hygiene will begin J ANU ARY 19. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THe YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, AND LAW. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 8.—Prospectus 
(post free) from the RKrcisrrar 


EP UCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO.. who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
ses best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 








Modern House, standing on high groun ,and was cially designed 
id or School purposes. No Day Girls taken.—P; wa ppl fio 





q —36, Sack ville Street, W. 





monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


lI.0 AUTHORS.—Mr. FREDERICK ROUT- 

LEDGE, late of George Routledge & Sons. Publishers, London, 
receives MSS. with a view to placing them with Publishers ‘Terms 
on application. — Rosebery House, 8, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 


AUTHORS seeking AMERICAN COPYRIGHT 
or PUBLICATION 
Through an established Firm should address 
Herald, 23rd Street, New York. 








300ks, 141, 





NENEALOGICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, and 

ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCH; also General Information col- 

lected at the Public Libraries, Oftices, and Kegistries.—Address Messrs. 
E. & C. Crayton, 10, Old Palace Lane, Richmond, Surrey. 


R. ANDERSON & CO, Advertising Agents 
Je (Estab 1881), 14, ee aeie STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHES’ TER STREET, E.C., 

Hoey Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. 
ers, &c., on 





Special terms to 





‘\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Pareeeee Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


LOCKS in HALF-TONKE, LINE. 
SPECIMENS and QUOTATIONS sent on application. 
Artistic Reproduction from every Class of Original. 
Bursitt & LapyMan, 247-249, Coldharbour Lane, Brixton, 8. W. 


‘THE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 

undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED Lalas 
PERIODICALS, &c , and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 
‘lhey are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 
to the best mode o as well as to undertake 
the same. Arrangements can - be made for the Publication of suit 
able MSS. at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E.C. 

The Art Journal Press, 294, City Read, London, E.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS in the 
TATE GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 


OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 


WORKS from the PARIS SALONS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Nemes. Post free ls. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, S8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/. [Now ready. 








VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 


CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 


LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS,’ CASSEL, ‘DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


, POST FREE, 1:. 


CATALOGUES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


THENAUM PRESS,— Tum EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Note ad Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds ‘of “BOOK, NEWS, and 
PErr IODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, BC. 








Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


‘YATALOGUE, No. 31.—Drawings by Turner, 
Prout, Hunt, &c.—Sketches by John Leech—Turner Engravings— 
Miscellaneous Etchings and Engravings—lI)lustrated and Kelmscott 
Books—Ruskin Books and Autogiaphs. Post free, Sixpence —Wm. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ESSER. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT HRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Kooks wacky of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
trom their large Stoc 











eameniatin MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


I ARE OLD BOOKS and PRINTS—Illuminated 

’ Manuscripts— Music Books—Old Books—Maps— Portraits— Prints 
about America, China, Japan, Kussia, Poland, Hungary, Germany, &c. 
CATALOGUES post free on application.—Jacavrs RKos+nrHaL, Book- 
seller and Printeeiler, Karl Str. 10, Munich, Kavaria, Ge: many. 


NCUNABULA TYPOGRAPHICA, — CATA 
LOGUE of 1,500 Books printed in the Fifteenth "tae oe 








Kooks, Medicine, Music, Astronomy, Geography. &c. 

time). With 3 Coloured Piates ana more than 80 Facsimiies. Price 
3s. 6d. post free.—Jacuces Roseninan, Karl ttr. 10, Munich, Bavaria, 
Germany. 





ARLY PRINTED BOOK*—English, French, 
4 Latin. and Geiman Bibles printed before s.p 1:40—fine Bindings 
—Editions of Ptolemy's Geography before 4 v. 1550—Kleck Books— 
Missals—Breviaries of the Fitteenth and the leginning of the Sixteenth 
Century — Illuminated MSS , &: , always ROUGHT fur CAs H —Jacaves 
Rosentut, Karl Str. 10, Murich, “Bavaria, Germany. 


] OOKS, RARE and OUT-OF-PRINT, SUPPLIED. 
State wants. CATALOGUES free. Libraries and Small Parcels 
Purchased for (ash) WANTED, Gardiner’s HISTORY, 2 vols. 1863.— 
Hoitanp Co., Book Merchants, Birmingham 
THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless ee over which 
= n slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence 5s. per dozen, 
or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or ae 
"ie should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, mot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


(PHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the uirements of those whe desire all the conveniences and advan. 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Kooms on every 
floor. 

SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Perter. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Diccceinsicoens Adérese—* Thackeray, London “a 











(Temperance), 








Sales by Anction. 


Miscellaneous Books, including the Library ofa 
Gentleman (recently deceased). 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C, on WEDNESDAY, 
January 9, and ‘Iwo Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including Van Dyck. Hommes Illustres, 2 vols —Shelley’s 
Monegiaph on Sun- Birds— Ruller’s Hires of New Zealand—Nature, 
1870-87— Michel's Kubens, 2 vols —Alken’s Cockney’s Shooting Season, 
Coloured Plates—Scott’s Waverley Novels, &c., Abbotsford Edition. 
17 vols - Dodsley’s Old Plays. by Hazlitt, 15 vols. Browning’ S Poetical 
Works, Large Paper. 16 vols —Herculanum et Pompéi, 8 vols.—Wal- 
fpge rere of Painting, by Dallaway, 5 vols.— Val) py’s Shakespeare, 

5 vols —Modern Poetry and “30, ea 9p aaaaeag on Angling and on 
Political Economy— Prints, Engravings, 

To be viewed, and ta had. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a 
ullector, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TU ESDAY. 
January 15, and Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valuable MISC EL: 
LANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Fine- Art and other Illustrated Books— 
Vale Press Edition of Shakespeare and other Issues from the same 
Press—Kelmecott Press Kooks - the Edinburgh Edition of Stevenson’s 
Works—Ecitions ce Luxe of Lever. Tennyson, and others—Standard 
Works in History, Poetry, and the Drama— Kooks on Sporting—Farly 
Printed Books—the whole in excellent condition, and many in handsume 


Bindings. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





Valuable Law Books, including the Law Library F, the late 
kh. H. SPEAR MAN, Esq., of the luner Temple; handsome 
Polished Oak Glazed Bookcases, Winged Mahoginy Bookcase, 
and Kevolving Oak Bookcases. Srom the Library of the late 
H. 8S. ASHBEE, Esq. (removed from Hawkhurst); Water- 
Colour Drawings, Sc. 

ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., DURING the 

PRESENT MONTH, valuable LAW RKOOKS as above, comprising the 

Law Reports from 1865 to 1900, 297 vols.— Revised Reports, 42 vols.— 

Campbell's Kuling Cases, 16 vols.—Reports on Fquity, King’s Bench, 


ESSKS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Galler'es, 47, Leicester Square, W.C 
TUESDAY, January 8, and the Following Day. at half-past 
recisely. a tine SELECTION of BRITISH, FUREIGN, and COLONIAL 
'OSTAGE STAMPS. ae pete 


on 








Collection of Miscellaneous Books, per a Library 
removed from the West of England, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON ‘will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47. Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, January 16, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of BOUKS in all Branches of Litera- 
ture, including a long Series of Works relating to the Quakers ana 
Mystics— Publications of the Vale Press—‘Tennyson's Works, Edition de 
Luxe, 12 vols.—De Quincey's Works, 16 vols.—Shakespeare’s Poems, 
Kelmseott Piess—German Woodcuts, Kelmscott Press—Atalanta in 
Calydon, Kelmscott Press—Lever’s Tales of the ‘Irains, First Edition— 
Con Cregan, ‘The Daltons, and Davenport Dunn, in the Original Parts— 
Sporting Magazine, 13 vols. — Quarterly Review, 108 vols.—Monthly 
Review, 174 vols.—Cervantes’s Don Quixote. by Shelton, 1612-20—Fer- 
gusson’s History of Architecture, 5 vols —First Editions of Works by 
Austin Dobson and other Modern Authors—and a large Collection of 
Miscellaneous Books, comprising Travel, Biography, Novels, Children’s 
Gift-Books, &c. 
Catalogaes on ee 


SALES NEXT WEEK. 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his Great Rooms, 38 King Street, Covent ee on the fullow- 
ing days NEX'T WEEK, at half-past 12 o’clock each d: 


TUESDAY, January 8, THREE HUNDRED 
LOTS of FANCY POULTRY and PIGEONS, CANARIES, and some 
fine WHITE TURKEYS from one of the best Strains in England. 


WEDNESDAY, January 9, CONSIGNMENT of 
LILIES from JAPAN, to be offered in Cases as received—Roses—Berlin 
Lily of Valley Crowns and Clumps—Belladonna Lilies in Cases as re- 
ceived — Carnations — Violets — Montbretias — Iris and other Border 
Plants in great variety—Palms— Hardy and Ornamental Flowering 


Shrubs, &c. 

FRIDAY, January 11, MICROSCOPES—TELE- 
SCOPES—OPERA and RACE GLASSES —all kinds of Photographic 
Apparatus—Lanterns and Slides—and other Scientific and Miscel- 


laneous Property. 





Catalogues on application. 








BLackwoon's MaGazineg 
No. 1023. JANUARY, 1901. 2s 


MAROONED. By ‘ Linesman.” 

THROUGH DRY PLACES SEEKING REST. 

The FOIBLE of COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. 

FIFTEEN HUNDRED MILES on FRESH WATER. By C. Hanbury 
Wiiliams. 

‘The ENGLISH in CHINA. 

DOOM CASTLE: a Romance. By Neil Munro. Chaps. 13-15. 

The HOUSE of COMMONS, PAST and PRESENT. 

MUSINGS WIRHOUT METHOD:—Autobiography—The Value of 
Pride—the Kgoism of Pepys and Montaigne—Abdur Kahman—A 
Sleepless Administrator — His Adventurous Life — Gibbon, the 
Autobiographer of I hought—The Art of Criticism—Prof. Saints~ 


bury’s Views. 
MORE PROBLEMS of RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 
MY WISH. 
The LAST SESSION of the CENTURY. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
pus NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and AFTER 
For JANUARY 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, 
CONTRIBUTIONS B 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS —Midnight, December 31, 1900. 
‘The Hon. Mrs. CHAPMAN.—A New Century and an Old Riddle. 
The Rey. Dr. JESSOPP.—England’s Peasantry—Then and Now. 
EDMUND ROBERTSON, Q ©. M.P.. late Civil Lord of the Admiralty.— 
The Admiralty and Submarine Boats. 
Sir MICHAEL FOSTER, K.C.B. M.P.—The Scientific Use of Hospitals. 
The Hon. LADY PONSONBY. —The Role of Women in Society. LI. 
The MOULVIE RAFIUDDIN AHMAD.—The Sources of Islam. 
JOHN TREVARTHEN, Farm School, Redhill.—Hooliganism. 
HENRY JEPHSON.—A Day of Purification. 
The Hon. JOHN COLLIER.—Varying Ideals of Human Beauty. 
Sir WEMYSS REID.—Current Politics : (1) A Liberal View. 
SIDNEY LOW.—Current Politics ; (2) A Conservative View. 
The BISHOP of NEWPORT.—The Catholic Doctrine of Indulgences. 
The EDITOR.—Note on the Papal Indulg at Ob gau. 





AND CONTAINS 
Y 


Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A.—Frontispiece. 
L. OPPENHEIM.— On Spion Kop. 
ROBERT BROMLEY.—The Nicaragua Canal Question. 








LORD ROBERTS on ARMY REFORM. (Reprinted from Nineleent/. 


Century, June, 1884.) 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





Price 2s. 6d. 


REVIEW 


THE JANUARY ISSUE OF 


Price 2s. 6d. 
THs CONTEMPORARY 
contains the following Articles :— 
The CHINESE WOLF and the EUROPEAN LAMB. 
Dillon. 
MR. PHILLIPS’S ‘HEROD.’ By Stephen Gwynn. 
‘The WAK OFFICE. By Togatus. 
ENGLAND and RUSSIA. By J. Novicow. 
FARMERS’ VILLAGES. By Rusticus. 
The SUFFERING GOD. By Emma Marie Caillard. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY and the IRISH CATHOLICS. 
SHAMANISM. By J. Stadling. 
CYCLES and MOTORS in 1900. By Joseph Pennell. 
WOMEN on EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. By Lady Laura Riddirg. 
CONCERNING FRENCH and ENGLISH. By Auguste Rréal. 
The SCOTTISH CHURCH and the SCOTTISH PEOPLE. By A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D. 
Obtainable of all Booksellers. or of the Columbus usapanys Limited,. 
Columbus House, 43 and 43a, Fetter Lane, London, E.C 


RCHITECTURAL CONGRESS, London, 1900.. 
—SUPPLEMENT to the JOURNAL of the ROYAL INSTI’ rUTE 
of BRITISH ARCHITECTS, comprising Full ‘Text of Papers read at 
the Congress. with Discussions thereon. Subjects: (1) Necessity for 
Official Control over Architecture in our ‘Towns and Cities ; (2) Colla~ 
boration of ee Painter, and Sculptor; (3) The ldeal City; 
(4) ‘the Ed of the Public in Architecture ; (5) The Responsibility 


By Dr. E. J. 


By John Pigot. 








Common Pleas, and Exchequer—Modern ‘Text-Kooks ; also 
Polished Oak Glazed ag with Brass Fittings, suitable for a 
Public Institution—M Winged eehole Writing 
‘table—Oak Revolving Bookeases—W ater-Colour Drawinge, &e. 





of Local Authorities in respect of Building By-laws ; (6) ‘The Employ~ 
ment of Borough Engineers and Surveyors in the Design and Erection 
of Municipal Buildings. Small 4to, price 2s. 6d. 








Catalogues are preparing. 


Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, Ww. 
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\HE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, 

Contents. JANUARY. 

‘Tanganyika and the Countries North of it. By J. E. 8. Moore. 

Methods used in Surveying, and General Notes. By Malcolm Fergusson. 

Sir Harry Johnston's Kecent Journeys in the t ganda Protectorate. 

A Journey from Fort Jameson to the Kafue River. Ky C. P. C hesnaye. 

On the Map of King Uscar Fjord and Kaiser Fianz Josef Fjord in 

North-Eastern Greenland. By Dr A. G. Nathorst. 
The pe = ee and their Subsequent Dissections. By J. E. Marr, 


The Mionthly , 
Me-tings of the Royal Geographical Society, Session 1900-1901. 
Geographical Literature of the Month. 
New Maps. Ordnance Survey Maps. 
NUMEROUS MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Edward Stanford, 12, 13, 14. Long Acre, W.C. 


Price 2s. 





NOW READY, price 4d. ; by post, 43d. 
THE BUILDER 


“NEW CENTURY” 
Contents. 


An aos on the GENIUS and WORKS of Sir CHARLES RARRY. 

With Portrait. Illustrated by Large Kepro:tuc:ions of the Original 
Drawings of his great Scheme for the Concentration of the Govern- 
ment Oltices and the Architectural Improvement of the West- 
minster District, and One of an Original Jrawing of Karnac. made 
on the spot in or about the Year 1818, Also a View of the Halifax 
‘Town Hall. and of the Vic‘oria Tower as seen from the Koof of the 
Houses of Parliament. ‘These latter Drawings of ‘I'wo of this great 
Architect's Works have been made by Mr. W. Monk specially for 
this issue. 

oe WESTMINSTER and its CHANGES during the CENTURY. 

With Views and Plans reproduced from Old Drawings. 
MILTON ABBAS ABBEY. View, Plan, and Sketches by Mr. Roland 
W. Paul, with Descriptive Article. bringing to a Conclusion the 
Series of the ° * Abbeys of Great Kritain.’ 

‘The HEART of ROUEN, a fine characteristic Drawing by Mr. H. W. 
Brewer. 

NEWGATE PRISON, shortly to be demolished. 
Curtis Green. 

‘The SMALLER FINE-ART PALACE on the CHAMPS ELYSEES, 
PARIS. Views of the Front and of the Interior Court, from Photo- 
graphs specially taken 

‘The PORTAL of the NEW CENTURY. By the Editor. 

&e. &e. &e. &e. 


Through any Newsagent. or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 
Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


NUMBER. 


Drawn by Mr. W. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY NUMBER. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE REVIEW 
for JANUAR 


“Fhe Stent ea ofthe onder onl By Sir John A. Cockburn, 
K.CMG 


The DEV EU OP MENT of the SOUTH PACIFIC. 
Buller, K.C.M.G 

The PACIFICATION of SOUTH AFRICA. By Charles Trevelyan, M.P. 

<CARTOON—‘ The YOUNG QUEEN’ (after Kipling’s Poem) 


Als» Leading Articles, Reviews, and other matter relating to 
Imperial and Colvunial Affairs. 


Price Sixpence. 


Published by the British Empire League, 112, 
@ondon, E.C., Newsagents (by order). 


DAVID NUTT, 


59, LONG ACRE. 


By Sir Walter 


Cannon Street, 





57- 


THE 


TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


The First Volume of the CHRONICLES 
of FROISSART, translated by JOHN 
BOURCHIER, LORD BERNERS, with an 
Introduction by Prof. W. P. KER, will be 
sent to Subscribers not later than WEDNES- 
DAY, the 9th inst. 


Vols. IJ. to VI. are in progress, and will 
be delivered, it is hoped, in the course of the 
Spring. 


The entire issue of 600 Copies has been 
subscribed for, and no copies remain for sale, 
with the possible exception of a dozen re- 
served for over-sea Subscribers whose definite 
order has not yet been received, and the price 
of which, should aays not be taken up, will 
be 51. 5s, cash. 


The Terminal Number of the TUDOR 
TRANSLATIONS will be an Edition 
of the Authorized Version of the Bible, par- 
ticulars concerning which will be published at 
the proper time. 





IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that he will publish an important 
New Historical Work on TUESDAY, January 8, 1901. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY EUROPE FROM 1814. 


From the French of CHARLES SEIGNOBOS, 2 vols. pp. 880, 11. net. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has just published 
A NEW PORTRAIT OF 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, K.G. 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
Printed in Colours, 20 inches by 15 inches, 5s. net. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, WC, 


G O00 D WORDS. 
NEW SERIAL STORY. 


The SHOES of FORTUNE. How they Brought to Manhood, Love, Adventure, 


and Content; as a'so into divers Perils on Land and Sea, i in Foreign Parts ‘nd in an Alien Army, 
Paul Greig, Younger, of the Hazel Den in Scotland, one time ‘Purser of “The Seven Sisters” 
Brigantine of Hull, and late Lieutenant in the Regiment d’Auvergne ; all as Writ by Him and 
now for the First Time set forth by 


NEIL MUNRO, Author of ‘Gilian the Dreamer,’ &c., illustrated by A. S. Boyd, 


begins in 

GOOD WORDS for JANUARY, and will be continued throughout 1901. 
GOOD WORDS for JANUARY also contains—- 

The BORE. 
RECOLLECTIONS of PARLIAMENT. By Sir C. Datryp.e, Bart., M.P. 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE, CAPE TOWN. 
READINGS in ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. By the Rev. GeorGr Jackson, B.A. 

And many other important Papers. 


WITH FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Prospectus for 1901 sent post free. 


Bedford Btreet, 








A Complete Story. By L. B. WaLrorp. 


By GeorGE RALLING. 





ISBISTER & CO., LimiTED, Covent Garden, W.C. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Ninth Edition, With 3 Plates, 
By W.. Tf. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


“ Has, we are glad to say, reached a ninth edition, which enables this excellent introduction to the 
facts of a.tronomy to be brought up to date.’ '_ Guardian, 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED. 
Price One Shilling. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 





G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C, 





— 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
brs. 


BY EARL ROBERTS, K.G. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS 
IN INDIA. 


Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans. 30th Edition. 
Extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


LIBRARY EDITION, with Portraits on Steel, 2 vols. 
8vo, 38s. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : 
Poet, Dramatist, and Man. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


With 9 Photogravures and 100 Illustrations in the Text. 
[Ready on Tuesday, 





8vo, 21s. net. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
COLOUR PRINTS. 


An Essay on Certain Stipple Engravers and their Work in 
Colour. Compiled, Arranged, and Written by JULIA 
FRANKAU. _Iilustrated with 51 Characteristic Pictures 
in Monochrome and 1 in Colours, printed from Copper- 
Plates. Price 8/. 8s. net. 


8th THOUSAND. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. net. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, extra crown 8vo, 14s. net. 











4th THOUSAND. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY, 
With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 


Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the 
Text by Henry Brukman. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 





*,* Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 Copies, 


price 50s. net. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 


A Study in Magic and Religion. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L, LL.D. Litt.D. 


In 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 





8vo, 10s. net. 


The ORIGINS of ART: a Psycho- 
logical and Sociological Inquiry. By YRJO HIRN, 
Lecturer on Asthetic and Modern Literature at the 
University of Finland, Helsingfors. 

LITERATORE —“ It handles a subject of great specula- 
tive interest which has received more attention in Germany 
than in England, and it handles it with great ability.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JESUS CHRIST and the SOCIAL 


QUESTION. An Examination of the Teacbing of 
Jesus in its Relation to some of the Problems of 
Modern Social Life. By Prof. FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 





MACMILLAN & CO,, LimiTED, London, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW YEAR’S BOOKS. 


—_—~—>— 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY. 


SEVENTIETH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully Engraved, 
extra cloth, gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1901. 


Corrected by the NOBILITY. 





NEW WORK BY CAPT. M. H. HAYES. 
READY IMMEDIATELY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with upwards 


of 250 Illustrations, reproduced from Photographs and 
Drawings, price 16s. net. 


RIDING AND HUNTING. 


By Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 


Author of ‘Stable Management and Exercise,’ ‘ Points of the 
Horse,’ ‘ Veterinary Notes for Horse-Owners,’ &c. 





A GREAT SUCCESS. 
PRICE ONE GUINEA NET. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 


The First Traverse of Africa from South 
to North. 


By EWARTS. GROGAN and ARTHOR H. SHARP. 


With Introductory Letter from 
THE RIGHT HON. CECIL RHODES. 
In 1 vol. crown 4to. 


Fully illustrated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from 
Sketches made by E. S. Grogan), Original Drawings by 
E. S. Grogan, Photographs and Photogravure Portraits of 
the Authors, Maps, &c. 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
THE RENASCENCE OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of ‘ China in Transformation.’ 
Formerly Administrator of Mashonaland, South Africa. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Map, price 6s. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
Price 1s. net. 


THE IMPERIAL AND COLONIAL 
MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Edited by “CELT” and E. F, BENSON. 
Contents. 

POEM — ‘FULFILMENT’ — AUSTRALIA FEDERATA. 
By J. Brunton Stephens. (Dedicated by Special Per- 
mission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen.) 

The STRUGGLE of the RACES. Part I. By Prof. A. H. 


Keane, F.R.G.S. 
= APATHY. By the Rev. Canon Page-Roberts, 
A. 


POSSIBILITIES of the EMPIRE’S NEW DOMAIN: How 
to make a Career in South Africa. By C. de Thierry. 

THROUGH CEYLON in a BULLOCK HACKERY. By 
K. Pallenden. 

IMPERIAL TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION. Part II. 
By Sir Edward A. Sassoon, Bart., M.P., 

IMAGINARY INTERVIEWS. By E. F. Benson. 

The PURCHASE of INDIAN RAILWAYS. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Monkswell, L.C.C. 

WITH the IMPERIAL TROOPS on the ‘“‘ BRITANNIC.” 
By M. L. Skinner. 

ST. HELENA. By Sir George Birdwood, M.D. K.C.I.E. 

8.1. LL.D. 


FRONTISPIECE.—The Agents-General of Federal Aus- 
tralia. 


&e. &e. &e. &e. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 


—_—_— 


Large 8vo, pp. 946, Frontispiece, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
price 12s. net. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, 
1787-1899. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


This is a most complete Anthology. It contains an Index 
of First Lines, Pieces, and Authors’ Names ; there is also a 


very valuable Biographical Dictionary. 





JUST PUBLISHED, A NEW AND STIRRING NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOOKING BACKWARD.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, side design ia silver, silver top, 
price 6s. 


THE DUKE OF STOCKBRIDGE. 
By EDWARD BELLAMY. 


This is not merely an historical romance ; it also bears upon 
a significant social problem-cast wp by history which appeals 
for ever to human sympathy. 





Large 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely illustrated, with 
Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, Prints, 
and other Historic Materials, in 2 Volumes, price 32s. net. 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER 
NEIGHBOURS. 
By JOHN FISKE. 


The two Volumes in which Mr. Fiske tells the story of 
the colonizing of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia are almost, if not quite, the most interesting 
portions of his extremely interesting history of America. 
They have been furnished with a great number of illustra- 
tions, all of historie character, while the sumptuous style in 
which they are now produced makes them most welcome 


volumes, 
Royal Svo, cloth gilt, price 18s. net. 
THE BI-LITERAL CIPHER OF 
SIR FRANCIS BACON 
Discovered in his Works and Deciphered 


By ELIZABETH WELLS GALLUP. 


With many Pages of Facsimiles and Examples of Working 
the Hi-literal Cipher. 


This Work is now attracting the attention worthy of it. 





Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, price 15s. 


THE PROGRESS OF INVENTION 


IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By EDWARD W. BYRN, A.M. 





IN THIS NUMBER: 
PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES. 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 
Price 1s. net. Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. 
Contents for JANUARY, 1901. 
The RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD: the Reconstruction of the- 
Southern States. Woodrow Wilson. 
The TIME SPIRIT of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. Elizabeth Bisland. 
The EMPRESS DOWAGER. R. van Bergen. 
PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES. III. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
The GROWTH of PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. Charles A. Conant. 
A LETTER from ENGLAND. R. Brimley Johnson. 
A GAP in EDUCATION. H. D. Sedgwick, Jun. 
The DIFFICULT MINUTE. R. E. Young. 
A GLIMPSE of PITTSBURG. William Lucien Scaife. 
The BRUTE. William Vaughn Moody. 
The TORY LOVER. 10-12. Sarah Orne Jewett 
IN the LAST DAYS of the CONFEDERACY. Sara Matthews Handy. 
The ESMERALDA HERDERS. Elia W. Peattie. 
ROWLAND ROBINSON. Julia C. R. Dorr. 
The CHILD in the LIBRARY. Edith Lanigan. 
SKY CHILDREN. Jefferson Fletcher. 


The FINAL QUEST. Alice Brown. 
FICTION, NEW and OLD:—Mrs. Ward's Later Novels—Tommy and 
Grizel—The Haworth Bronté—Stockton's Novels a..d Stories. 


TWO LIVES of CROMWELL. Rollo Ogden. 
The CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB:—Cant in Criticism—A Back Number~ 
Sine Qua Non—Dilemma of the Modern Poet. 
London : 
GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 
*,* Agency for American Books. 
Speeial Agents for the Publications of HOUGHTON & 








MIFFLIN, Boston, U.S.A. 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


The Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250- 
1900. Chosen and edited by A. T. 
Quiller - Couch. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. ) 

A TITLE-PAGE such as that which we tran- 

scribe above is bound to attract attention. 

An anthology styled distinctively ‘the 

Oxford,” published at the Clarendon Press, 

and compiled by a well-known writer of 

verse and fiction, naturally arouses great 
expectations. Is this, one asks, the ideal 
anthology at last? Admittedly that work 
was still to seek. The ‘Golden Treasury’ 
maintains its popularity, but hardly its 
authority — for, much as it owed to the 
keen sagacity of Tennyson (who may fairly 
be described as Mr. Palgrave’s collaborator), 
it was and is not absolutely impeccable. 
It had, and has, its limitations, though the 
position it still holds says much for its 
inherent merit. As for the anthologies on 
the same lines which have succeeded it, they 
have had their vogue, and continue to 
occupy a place on the shelves of poetry- 
lovers. Not one, however, can be accepted 
at this date as wholly satisfying. And 
why? Mainly because no one man, how- 
ever accomplished, however sympathetic, 
however discriminating, can be trusted to 
deal adequately in this fashion with the 
whole corpus poetarum. No one man, to 
begin with, can make himself master of the 
entire bulk of English poetry from 1250 to 

1900. And even supposing such a man to 

exist, how can one hope from him the 

breadth, the serenity, the sureness of judg- 
ment, demanded from the ideal chooser of 
the best in so many different lines ? 

It is, of course, always possible for the 
anthologist to rely upon the “consensus 
of critical opinion”—at least as regards 
English verse up to and including the days 
of Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats. 
There are certain lyrics, sonnets, and other 
poems in the language, concerning which 
people of literary culture have long ago 
made up their minds, and which might 
be included in one volume with great 





advantage to students of English verse. 
But every .new anthologist has his am- 
bitions. He is anxious, almost feverishly 
anxious, to do his own choosing. Rather 
than reproduce nothing but ‘“ hackneyed” 
pieces, he is fain to go as far afield as 
possible. He does not realize that the best 
must, as a matter of course, be often hack- 
neyed. The preface to this selection wisely 
and firmly remarks that ‘‘the best is the 
best, though a hundred judges have declared 
it so.” 

When Mr. Palgrave (and Lord Tenny- 
son) produced the ‘Golden Treasury,’ the 
work of Campion was practically un- 
known, even to experts. No sooner was it 
made known than the experts went to the 
extreme of adoration, with the result that 
Campion is over-represented, not only in 
the later editions of the ‘Treasury,’ but in 
almost all the anthologies of recent years. 
Mr. Quiller-Couch, in the book before us, 
gives six pages to Campion—as many as 
he accords to Byron, to Fletcher, to Cowley, 
to Donne. And let it be said in this con- 
nexion that in the ideal anthology of Eng- 
lish verse a sense of proportion must needs 
be exhibited. One star differs from another 
star in glory, and it is the business of the 
anthologist to recognize the difference. Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, in assigning to Tennyson 
four more pages than he gives to Shak- 
speare, five more than he gives to Words- 
worth, six more than he gives to Keats, 
eighteen more than he gives to Burns, and 
twenty-three more than he gives to Byron, 
shows at once that his sense of proportion is 
not perfect. Itis not as if this book—this 
‘Oxford’? book — were confined to such 
things as lyrics and sonnets ; for it is not. 
Mr. Quiller-Couch selects, when he thinks 
proper, from long poems; and as he has 
thought well to include passages from the 
longer works of Milton and others, why has 
he not thought well to do the same for 
‘Don Juan,’ and so forth, in which Byron 
is at his happiest ? 

Regarded as a wholly representative 
‘book of English verse” this volume 
is open to criticism. Obviously it con- 
tains a very great deal that is delight- 
ful and imperishable; on that point it 
is unnecessary to dwell. The selections 
from Waller, Milton, Dryden, Sedley, 
Congreve, Gay, Pope, Gray, Collins, Words- 
worth, Scott, Coleridge, Lamb, Campbell, 
Moore, Keats, Hood, Beddoes, Tenny- 
son, Patmore, Matthew Arnold, and Miss 
Rossetti strike us as wholly unexception- 
able. But in his preface the compiler 
undertakes to give us of ‘the best,’’ and of 
the best only. All one can say is that very 
much of the best is absent from the col- 
lection, and that much contained in it is by 
no means of the best. Of the 883 poems 
or passages printed by Mr. Quiller-Couch 
a certain proportion might profitably have 
been omitted. Even of the Shakspeare 
songs and sonnets a few could have been 
spared. Henryson, Dunbar, Wyatt, Sur- 
rey, Breton, Spenser, Lodge, 8S. Daniel, 
Drayton, Fletcher, Nash, Jonson, Donne, 
Webster, Heywood, Drummond, Herrick, 
Crashaw, Marvell, Vaughan, Davenant, 
Shirley, Suckling, Lovelace, Rochester— 
to name only a few, and those of the older 
singers—from the specimens of all these 
something might have been taken without 





hurt. There are other writers who might 
disappear from the volume altogether and 
‘never would be missed.” Grimald, Wever, 
Gascoigne, Rowlands, Reynolds, Sir R. 
Fanshawe, Jasper Mayne, T. Stanley, 
Katherine Phillips, T. Flatman, Lord Mel- 
combe, Fanny Greville, and so forth—is Mr. 
Quiller-Couch really prepared to argue that 
these worthies are all of our poetic ‘‘ best”? 

Suppose that Mr. Quiller- Couch had 
omitted these, and had reduced the space 
afforded to the others above named—how 
happy would have been his situation, to 
how many whom he has utterly neglected 
might he have been able to do justice! Here 
are a few only of the men and women whom 
the latest of the anthologists has thought 
unworthy of a niche in his big temple of 
fame: Mathilde Blind, Thackeray, S. 
Butler, Charles Churchill, Lord de Tabley, 
Sir F. H. Doyle, Jean Ingelow, R. 
Bourke Marston, Motherwell, Newman, the 
two Procters, Rogers, Shenstone, Thomas 
Woolner. We do not claim for any of these 
writers a very high place in the poetical 
hierarchy, but we cannot account for their 
exclusion from this ‘ Oxford Book’ when we 
find the Grimalds, the Gascoignes, the Fan- 
shawes, and the Flatmans included. Why 
should Longfellow and Emerson and Poe 
and Whittier be here, and Bryant and 
Holmes and Lowell be absent? Why 
should Arthur O’Shaughnessy be repre- 
sented, and Bourke Marston and Lord de 
Tabley ignored? Why give space to Keble 
and Alford, and not to Newman and 
Trench ? Surely we might have had a single 
lyric by Miss Blind, by Miss Ingelow, by 
Miss Procter, by Rogers, by Shenstone, by 
Mrs. Webster—not to speak of single son- 
nets from others. 

We would suggest, too, if Mr. Quiller- 
Couch should have occasion to revise his 
work for a second edition, that he should 
in certain cases reconsider selections in 
which he has been niggard rather than pro- 
fuse, or, as it seems to us, perverse and 
inadequate in judgment. Here are some 
of these cases—namely, those of Peacock, 
Mrs. Hemans, Sir Henry Taylor, Praed, Sara 
Coleridge, R. S. Hawker, Clough, Rossetti, 
Locker-Lampson, Alexander Smith, Robert 
Lytton, James Thomson, and William 
Morris, of most of whom the examples are 
by no means characteristic or sufficient. In 
the instance of Rossetti, and perhaps others, 
the copyright difficulty probably has come 
in. If it has, Mr. Quiller-Couch should 
have said so, rather than lie under the sus- 
picion of not appreciating some of the best 
poetic work of this period. 

In what we have so far written we have 
made no allusion to that part of the 
anthology which seems to us by far the 
most open to adverse criticism; we refer to 
that which is occupied by the products of 
living writers. It is much to be regretted 
that the compiler should have included 
living writers in his scheme. With men 
who have been so long before the public as 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Dobson, 
and (say) Dr. George MacDonald, an antho- 
logist ought not, perhaps, to go so very far 
astray, for these gentlemen are—each in his 
own way—already classics in a sense. As 
soon, however, as he gets beyond the con- 
temporary verse which is hallowed by time, 
the compiler is apt to come to grief. He 
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may have every desire to be impartial, but | 
he cannot help being swayed by his own 
idiosyncrasy and by the critical atmosphere 
which he habitually breathes. He cannot 
put himself in the place of posterity; he 
cannot even put himself in the place of the 
coming generation. That being so, the 
task of passing a sort of final judgment on 
contemporaries should not be attempted 
— especially by one who is himself a 
writer of verse. Mr. Quiller-Couch has 
greatly dared, and what is the result? We 
do not propose to object to any of his 
inclusions, most of which are thoroughly 
defensible ; but how about his exclusions ? 
Why should the venerable P. J. Bailey be 
forgotten, when men who owed so much to 
him as did Sydney Dobell, Alexander Smith 
—ay, aud Dante Rossetti (as Rossetti 
spontaneously admitted)—have room found 
forthem? Why, again, should Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, Mr. Gerald Massey, Mr. Symons, 
Mr. Phillips, and other young singers of 
to-day, be wholly neglected? Why recog- 
nize Mr. W. D. Howells, and show igno- 
rance or non-appreciation of Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich? Sir Lewis Morris and Mr. Alfred 
Austin have, we assume, been omitted 
deliberately and of set purpose. It 
might be urged (if it were worth while) 
that Dr. Mac Donald, Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. Dobson, and Mr. John 
Davidson might well have been more 
characteristically, as well as more fully, 
represented. But, in truth, the less said 
about this portion of the anthology the 
better. Mr. Quiller-Couch has produced 
a collection of English verse which excites 
at once real interest and antagonism. The 
proud distinction of producing one which 
shall be saluted promptly as unassailable 
both in aim and in achievement is probably 
beyond the reach of any one man. Mean- 
while this present selection will be in many 
hands. We ought to add that it is pub- 
lished on ordinary and also on India paper. 
The latter form is the more desirable, and, 
in the leather bindings which the Clarendon 
Press produce so well, an enviable possession. 








The Rulers of the South, By F. Marion 
Crawford. 2vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tus is a book of attractive appearance. It 
is well printed and full of decidedly artistic 
illustrations, with rather a loose reference 
to the adjoining text. It also contains several 
very picturesque pages of description, where 
the author tells us what he has himself 
seen. But these are only moments of relief 
from his history of the two Sicilies and 
Malta, which he has endeavoured to teil 
after his own fashion. It is the fashion of 
the novelist, to whom accuracy is of little 
import provided he is picturesque and in- 
teresting; and though it is much to be 
desired that these qualities should also exist 
in the historian, there are others far more 
essential—that of an independent and care- 
ful study of the sources being the most 
important of all. This ]ast Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford, who is perfectly candid, does not for one 
moment profess. He tells us he has followed 
the best sources—Thucydides (in a transla- 
tion ?), Holm, Freeman for the medisval 
times, Muratori, Amari, &c. He seems 
never to have heard of M. Lenormant’s 


Calabria; he never quotes Symonds; and yet 
these writers would have suited his purpose 
far better than the serious historians. But 
to arrange, to abbreviate, to balance these 
various and complicated materials would 
require a man of thorough training. It 
cannot be done by a pair of scissors and 
some vamping. And so the outcome is 
exceedingly ill-balanced, and, wherever the 
author ventures on an excursion of his own, full 
of negligences and unfortunate things. He 
affords but another instance how dangerous 
it is for a man who knows how to do one 
thing in literature well to attempt another 
without due equipment. The want of balance 
in the book is patent throughout. Things 
about which we know nothing certain, and 
but little that is probable, like the life of 
Pythagoras, are expanded into a full-blown 
romance. Among all the illustrations there 
is not one to suggest the beautiful portals, 
pulpits, &c., of the twelfth-century churches 
in Apulia and Calabria, and yet some account 
of these, even in the text, would have been 
novel and welcome to educated readers. We 
may specify from personal knowledge Bari. 

Mistakes of detail are likewise numerous 
and serious. It is not our business to give 
a catalogue of them here. Indeed, after 
going through the first volume carefully, we 
have not thought it necessary to compare 
the second with the authorities. But here 
are some specimens. In speaking of the great 
lyric poets the author tells us that not a line 
of Bacchylides survives, and implies that 
Pindar, in contrast to Simonides, never took 
pay for his poetry. He conceives that Theo- 
critus wrote his poems in Sicily. He thinks 
the Greek traders and pirates who haunted 
the Italian and Sicilian coasts identical 
with the Athenians of Phidias and of 
Sophocles (p. 26). 

The whole romance of the first Greek 
settlements is one huge anachronism. The 
description of Theocles and his companions 
arriving at the waving fields of wheat and 
vineyards loaded with grapes, and exchang- 
ing glass beads, coloured stuffs, and tinsel 
ware with the barbarous owners of sprat oil 
and wine, is a comical picture, more like the 
quality of the ‘Swiss Family Robinson’ than 
the great romance of Defoe. This episode 
is followed by the romance of Pythagoras, 
of which the writer thinks that, as each 
trait has been thought true by some scholar, 
his combination may be called probable. 
He opines that the story of Agathocles bears 
some resemblance to that of (idipus. The 
only point of similarity is the exposal of 
the infant on account of a prophecy, a 
feature common to scores of Greek legends. 
He thinks it hard to understand how Hanni- 
bal should have been able to maintain him- 
self so long in Calabria, when all the country 
round, including Sicily, was in Roman 
hands; “but the reader who desires an 
explanation of these facts can find it in any 
history.” It is certainly not to be found in 
any Roman history which is known to us, 
and it requires a pilgrimage to the Grande 
Sila to make one see how Hannibal found a 
great natural fortress, a plateau with ample 
food and water to supply a small army, with 
steep approaches easily guarded on every 
side. From this vantage ground he could 
concentrate his force on any attack, and he 
gave the Romans a couple of lessons which 


we must not dwell further on such points. 
Let us take Mr. Crawford on more modern 
ground. Illustrating the rise of political 
ideas in many centres simultaneously, he 
says that thus in science Des Cartes, Leibnitz, 
and Newton invented almost simultaneously 
the differential calculus. Has he no book 
of reference to tell him the dates of these 
men’s activity? The piece of philosophy 
which follows, based upon the view that a 
Volksgeist is a great mind made up of many 
small ones, we will not criticize. When he 
asks why the Coliseum has a far stronger 
hold upon our feelings than the Parthenon, 
in order to explain the real fact that romance 
and beauty are not the same, many would 
answer by denying flatly his assumption. 
But how can one argue with a man who is 
clearly of opinion that St. Paul wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles ‘‘ with technical cor- 
rectness”? as a seaman, and that Marcus 
Aurelius ‘‘ was certainly not a persecutor” 
of Christians? Many of these statements 
are obiter dicta, not necessary to the work, 
but they show clearly how a mind not fur- 
nished with a proper education cannot move 
freely through a great and complicated his- 
torical subject without betraying itself at 
every turn. One of the most graceful and 
poetical pages in the book—and it contains 
not a few—is upon the papyrus brakes in 
the Anapus, near Syracuse. But this ad- 
mirable description is marred by several 
pieces of false information. The writer 
declares repeatedly that this famous plant 
is now extinct in all the world in its wild or 
natural state. If still grows in wild plenty 
on the higher reaches of the Nile. He tells 
us that Ptolemy sent the plant as a present 
to Hiero (after the first Punic war was 
over), who planted it in the Anapus. 
Where he obtained this story we cannot 
tell. Any ordinary modern book of refer- 
ence would have told him that long after the 
plant was extinct in the Delta the Arabs 
brought it from Syria to the papireto at 
Palermo, and thence to Syracuse. 

The second volume pursues the complicated 
history of Byzantine, Saracen, Norman in- 
fluences down to the sixteenth century, and 
then, skipping the last 200 years almost 
completely, concludes with a most interest- 
ing chapter on the Mafia of Sicily at the 
present day. Apart from what the author 
has learnt by conversation from the people, 
he depends for his account on the work of 
a local man, published last year, who was 
for many years chief of police at Palermo. 


and many readers will send for the book, 
though we cannot but think, from Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s account, that the ex- 
policeman has sought to explain his own 
failure by ascribing some incredible cha- 
racteristics to the organization with which 
he struggled for years. In fact, he denies 
that it is an organization, and tells us that, 
without meetings, without elections, without 
discussion of policy, the Mafia keeps its 
hold upon the people and attains to a system 
of government. Such a thing appears to 
us rather impossible, and we cannot but 
think that in this case subjective ignor- 
ance has been magnified into objective 
reality. What should we have said if 
those who were contending against the 
Irish Mafia in 1881 had told us, when 
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cooled their ardour in attacking him. But 
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organization, that the leaders were self- 
constituted, and that there was nevertheless 
a distinct hierarchy among them? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Crawford’s account, the policy of 
the Mafia is not outrageous. Life and pro- 
perty are fairly safe among those who respect 
it. The Government is opposed by it be- 
cause by long tradition the people have 
associated it with tyranny and injustice. 
It is not our. business to deal with politics, 
home or foreign: we merely note that our 
author does not say one word concerning 
the Government which seeks to put down 
the Mafia. If our readers will look into the 
reports on the state of Sardinia, or read a 
recent Italian novel called ‘ L’ Onorevole’ 
(the Honourable M.P.), they may be able 
to judge why the rude justice of the Mafia 
holds its own. 








Lieut.-Col. John Haughton, Commandant of 
the 36th Sikhs. By Major A. C. Yate, 
2nd D.C.O. Baluch Battalion. (Murray.) 

Herz is the biography of an officer who was 

just becoming known in England as one who 

might be depended on to relieve by his 
conduct and bravery the gloom which was 
more general and prevalent than was 
desirable during the Tirah Expedition 

(1897-98). Unfortunately for the service, 

he did not survive the campaign. 

The Haughtons have been closely con- 
nected with the East India Company: the 
colonel’s grandfather was professor of 
Hindustani at Addiscombe, with a brother 
holding a similar position at Haileybury ; 
and his father, Major-General John Colpoys 
Haughton, C.S.I., served long and meri- 
toriously in India. As a young man he 
was well known in connexion with the 
escape from Charikar, where his conduct 
and Eldred Pottinger’s were most gal- 
lant, and where he was severely wounded. 
Afterwards he held civil appointments till 
his retirement in 1873, when he was Com- 
missioner of the Kuch Behar Division. In 
1845 he married Miss Presgrave ; and the 
subject of the present memoir was born in 
1852, educated at Uppingham and Sand- 
hurst, and obtained a commission in 
1871, being one of the last gazetted to the 
rank of ensign. His service for the most 
part was of an ordinary nature, and all that 
need be said—and those who know will 
admit that it is no faint praise—is that in 
the course of some twenty-six years’ service 
he had established a reputation as a good 
regimental officer; he had also passed ex- 
aminations in native languages and in 
Russian, a qualification too often neglected 
nowadays. The turning-point, however, in 
his career was probably in 1887, when he was 
appointed to the 35th Sikhs, a regiment which 
was then being raised. Contact with the 
Khalsa was clearly beneficial, and after com- 
manding the regiment forashort time in 1893, 
he was transferred next year to the 36th, also 
a Sikh regiment. With them he served on 
the frontier at Bannu, Peshawar, and 
Kohat, whence in 1897 the regiment was 
sent to garrison the Samana forts, trouble 
from the Orakzais and Afridis being 
imminent. On August 27th the Orakzai 
force attacked the posts and worked some 
mischief, but wasted their time _ till 
September 12th, when the combined force 
attacked and destroyed the post of Saragarhi, 


which was held by twenty-one Sikhs, who 
sold their lives dear and nobly maintained 
the reputation of their race. The story of 
the Tirah Expedition has been often told, 
and need not be repeated, but it is just 
to refer to Col. Haughton’s share in 
it. Generally he and his regiment were 
selected for rear-guard duty, never the most 
agreeable, though sometimes, as in frontier 
war, the post of honour and difficulty, for 
the baggage always and retirement often 
invite attack. And in this duty he excelled, 
giving promise again and again of qualities 
which must have placed him high among 
our best leaders, and which he showed to the 
end when he fell gallantly holding at bay 
masses of the enemy who were pressing on 
our retiring force. By some blunder a 
position which commanded the line of 
retreat had been abandoned by our men 
and seized by the enemy: from it a galling 
fire was maintained, and the tribesmen 
pushed forward to attack the Yorkshire 
Light Infantry. 


‘*The greater part of the Sikhs fell back, as 
ordered ; but Haughton, followed by Lieut. 
Turing and four or five of his men, crossed over 
the Kotal to the heights on the left, where the 
Yorkshires were, to help them ; for he saw the 
straits they were in. When he arrived the 
tribesmen were crowding in, around and within 
a few yards of them...... ‘The behaviour of all 
troops was simply magnificent. Neither officer 
nor man had any thought of self. They were 
in a trap, being fired upon from the front and 
left. very wounded man was picked up, and 
very slowly the force worked its way down. 
Haughton, with his adjutant Turing, two Sikhs, 
and two men of the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, got into a commanding position 
on the left and covered the retirement, the two 
officers having both picked up rifles and ammuni- 
tion. Of these two officers and four men but 
one (a Yorkshireman) lived to tell the tale. 
Their ammunition was running out; Turing 
and the two Sikhs were killed. Haughton told 
the Yorks lads to fix bayonets, and said, ‘‘ We’ll 
shoot away the ammunition we ’ve got, and then 
show them how British soldiers die.” He was 
immediately afterwards hit with a bullet in the 
head, just behind the ear—absolutely painless 
—and he fell, like the grand soldier and gentle- 
man he was, in endeavouring to save others...... 
The enemy sent the body to Mamanai un- 
mutilated.’ ” 


This tribute might partly be out of 
respect for Haughton’s bravery, but it is 
more directly traceable to General West- 
macott’s conduct a few days before in re- 
storing with respect the body of a Pathan 
to his relations, accompanied by a message 
that this was ‘‘the way we always treated 
the dead, and the way they ought to be 
treated. This judicious act bore good fruit,” 
for not only was Haughton’s body sent in, 
but when the general sent out to bring in 
the dead, twenty-two bodies were found, 
not one of them mut’lated. 

That is the story, and it is worth telling; 
but it need not have occupied much more 
than half the space to which it has been 
expanded. Some fifty or sixty pages of 
ancestry—which can scarcely interest any 
save near relatives, to whom their contents 
are probably known—might with advantage 
have been omitted; and numerous diver- 
gences on all manner of subjects, from the 
somewhat undignified figure cut by the 
Afghan Boundary Commission under Sir 








Penjdeh incident, to musings on the 
Diamond Jubilee, the Peace Conference, 
the wars since and their value as training 
for the nation, might well have been spared. 
Nevertheless, the book is worth reading, 
and many of the author’s ideas, though 
occasionally somewhat crudely expressed, 
are sound and deserve attention. The 
illustrations are numerous and interesting, 
and there are three maps, sufficient for 
those who know the surrounding country, 
but to others not very informing. Type, 
paper, and binding all deserve praise. 








The Story of Florence. 
Gardner. (Dent & Co.) 


WE take the name of this book from the 
title-page; to judge from the cover, it seems, 
like the White Knight’s song, to be called 
something else. That, however, is com- 
paratively unimportant: under whatever 
title, Mr. Gardner has put together almost 
the ideal book for an intelligent visitor to 
the famous Tuscan city. Florence is, of all 
the historical towns in the world, that one 
of which the material fabric is—or was till 
recently—the most bound up with its older 
history. The visitor to Milan has little 
occasion to recall Visconti or Sforzas; at 
Naples Vesuvius and the Jazzaroni occupy 
more of his thoughts than the Angevin 
kings; at Rome, even at Athens, it is the 
antiquary rather than the historian who is 
lord of the situation. But Florence, owing 
no doubt to its literary supremacy, is peopled 
with the ghosts of men and the memories of 
events; and whoever wishes to understand 
and enjoy the place must be at the trouble 
of maxing himself acquainted with at least 
some three centuries of its history. 

Mr. Gardner has done wisely, therefore, 
in making the history the main thread of his 
book, and treating the topography, and to 
some extent the art, as subsidiary to this. 
The history, especially during the period 
when the republic was taking shape, is 
complicated, and the issues are not easy to 
distinguish ; yet it is just this period to 
which every one’s mind first turns at the 
mention of the name of Florence, and these 
issues which are most inseparably associated 
with the career of her greatest citizen. All 
readers will therefore be grateful to Mr. 
Gardner for the extremely clear and accu- 
rate narrative which he has given of the 
origins of Florence and the stormy times in 
which—first as Guelfs and Ghibellines, then 
as Blacks and Whites—the antagonistic 
elements in the commonwealth were strug- 
gling for the mastery. The various elabo- 
rate constitutions, to which Dante alludes 
with sarcasm, are explained more intelligibly 
than in any other English book with which 
we are acquainted ; and nothing is omitted 
which can show the connexion of the 
political or commercial sides of life with 
the development of the town. Of course, 
no survey of this kind can be unmixed 
with regrets. Of late years especially 
Florence has found it necessary, in the 
interests of future generations, to part with 
a good deal that was consecrated by associa- 
tion with or inheritance from the past; but 
what is a city todo? It can hardly be ex- 
pected to fossilize itself for the benefit of the 
foreign sightseer. Mr. Gardner takes a 
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prepared to encourage ‘“‘those folk who 
make a point of sneering at everything 
done in Florence since the unification of 
Italy.” When we say that this phrase 
occurs in connexion with some words of 
praise for the road that has taken the 
place of that steep footpath to Samminiato 
in which Dante found a comparison for one 
of his purgatorial stairways, it will be seen 
that our author’s toleration is wide. 

Mr. Gardner is, however, nothing if not 
broad-minded. He has, for example, none 
of the superior person’s sentimental horror 
of tyrannicide—“‘ If I kill you, it’s nothing ; 
but if you kill me, by jingo it’s murder,” 
as Leech’s special constable observed to the 
big Chartist—and says plainly that Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza, Alessandro dei Medici, and, 
if we mistake not, one or two more, deserved 
all they got. 

The story of Savonarola is well and very 
fairly told, Mr. Gardner’s sympathies being 
evidently with him. We do not remember 
to have seen quoted before the story which 
Botticelli’s brother, Simone Filipepi, told of 
the tribute of regret which the most brutal 
of the Frate’s Florentine persecutors, Doffo 
Spini, paid in after years to his memory. 
If true, it is a remarkable testimony in his 
favour. 

In a compendium of this kind a few in- 
accuracies or doubtful statements are almost 
certain to escape the writer and be caught 
by the pedantic critic. Where did Mr. 
Gardner, or rather Prof. del Lungs, find 
authority for his statement as to the divi- 
sion of the Cerchi family into ‘‘ Black” and 
‘‘ White”? Villani appears to know nothing 
of any “Black” Cerchi; for the passage 
(viii. 41) which might seem to contain a 
reference to them is obviously corrupt, and 
there is no need to take the words bianchi 
(which is not in the first edition) and neri 
otherwise than in their usual sense. 

In the motto to Fra Angelico’s ‘Annuncia- 
tion’ we would suggest that pretereundo does 
not mean “ by negligence.” Also, the ‘‘art”’ 
of Calimala was surely named from the 
street in which it had its headquarters, and 
not, as seems in one place to be implied, 
the street from the “art.” And is not the 
first syllable of ‘‘Or San Michele” horreum 
rather than hortus? We are aware that 
the older people speak of ‘‘San Michele in 

Orto,” but was not that the first name, 
superseded by ‘‘ Horreum Sancti Michaelis” 
when the grain-market was established ? 

Mr. Gardner has all the latest (probably 
not the last) lights on the authorship of 
pictures. He is quite certain that the 
Bargello portrait, not of Dante, was not 
painted by Giotto; and that Cimabue 
did not paint, nor the people carry in pro- 
cession, the famous ‘Madonna’ of the 
Rucellai Chapel. But we may point out 
that a comparison between the date of 
Charles of Anjou’s visit to Florence and 
that of the laying of the first stone of Santa 
Maria Novella does not throw much light, 
one way or the other, on Vasari’s accuracy. 
The anecdote of the king’s visit to the 
studio and that of the procession to the 

church with the picture are two distinct 

and separate stories. Charles may have 


seen the picture in 1267, and it may have 
been carried to the church in 1280 or there- 
abouts all the same. If it was taken away, 


it not a little curious that, in so talkative 
and reminiscent a place as Florence, all 
records of the transaction should have 


been lost by Vasari’s time? 








Unpublished. 


Old English Glosses, Chiefly 
(Oxford, 


Edited by Arthur 8S. Napier. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Tus is not a very large book, but the 
amount of labour which it clearly shows is 
enormous, and its importance as a contribu- 
tion to knowledge is, without doubt, extra- 
ordinary. It contains over nine thousand 
glosses—that is to say, interlined renderings 
of words in Latin texts, taken from forty- 
seven different MSS., from which (with 
insignificant exceptions) they have been 
directly transcribed by the editor himself. 
Prof. Napier states that he has examined 
each MS. with such minute care that he 
feels himself justified in believing that none 
of the glosses written in ink has been 
overlooked. The glosses which are merely 
scratched on the parchment he does not 
profess to have systematically included, 
though, in fact, a large number of them are 
included. How much is implied by such an 
exhaustive search can only be understood 
by those who have some acquaintance with 
the minute and often faded handwriting of 
the glosses. It must be remembered, also, 
that work of this kind involves a great deal 
of labour which has no visible result. There 
is nothing to show, for instance, for the 
pains expended in the decipherment of 
glosses which, when read, have proved to 
be not Old English, but Latin; and Prof. 
Napier states that, in order to render his 
collection of unpublished material as com- 
plete as possible, he has searched carefully 
through many MSS. without finding in them 
a single Old English gloss. He mentions in 
his preface that two glossed MSS. were 
discovered by him too late to be available 
for the book. 

The mere collection of the material, how- 
ever, laborious as it has been, is only a 
portion of the task which Prof. Napier has 
accomplished. As the glosses were intended 
for the guidance of readers of the texts, 
their writers often thought it sufficient for 
their purpose to give only the first two or 
three letters of a word, the reader being 
presumed to be able to supply the rest from 
his own perception of what was required by 
the context. In most of the MSS. used in 
this volume the glosses were copied from 
those contained in other MSS., and scribal 
errors of the most perplexing kind are of 
constant occurrence. In many cases, also, 
the glossators rendered only the contextual 
sense of the Latin word, or mistook its 
meaning altogether. Hence,if Prof. Napier 
had merely printed these glosses as they 
stand, without elucidation, a considerable 
number of them would have been useless or 
misleading as a guide to the knowledge of 
the Old English vocabulary and semasiology. 
In his foot-notes theeditor has endeavoured, 
so far as possible, to explain the meaning 
of the abbreviated and blundered forms, 
and, with the help of the Latin context, to 
point out the origin of the free or erroneous 
renderings. Ofcourse, he has not been able 
to solve all the difficult problems presented 
by the glosses, and in all probability some 


the vast majority of instances, however, 
he has been successful, and it is rarely 
indeed that he offers an explanation which 
is not entirely convincing. Each of the 
glosses is accompanied by a reference to the 
page and line of the best or most accessible 
edition of the Latin text in which the glossed 
words occur, so that the student may readily 
obtain for himself whatever additional 
light can be derived from an examina- 
tion of the context. At the end of the 
volume are an alphabetical index of the 
Old English words (in which those not 
recorded in Dr. Sweet’s dictionary are 
marked with an asterisk), a list of ‘‘ doubt- 
ful and spurious forms,’’ with references to 
the notes in which they are discussed, and 
an index of Latin words. The introduction 
includes a description of the MSS., an in- 
vestigation of the relationship of those 
collections of glosses which are derived 
from a common source, and an examination 
of the dialectal peculiarities of some of the 
glossators. 

By far the larger portion of the MSS. 
from which these glosses are taken are 
copies of works by Aldhelm, whose 
pedantically ambitious vocabulary was 
naturally found greatly in need of this kind 
of elucidation. The largest collection of 
glosses, numbering over 5,500, is taken 
from the Bodleian MS. Digby 146, the Old 
English portion of which was copied. from 
the same original as the Brussels MS. 
which yielded the well-known Aldhelm 
glosses, published first by Mone and after- 
wards by Bouterwek in Haupt’s Zertschrift 
In many cases the two copies serve to illus- 
trate or to correct each other. Most of the 
remaining MSS. are preserved either at 
Oxford or in the British Museum; a few 
are at Cambridge, three or four in other 
places in Great Britain. The only glosses— 
less than forty in all—for which Prof. Napier 
has had to depend on copies made by others 
are from two MSS. in the Vatican. 

The attention of scholars will naturally be 
directed in the first instance to the additions 
which the newly published glosses make to 
the known Old English vocabulary. The 
number of words that are marked in the 
index with an asterisk as not in Sweet’s 
dictionary, or as occurring in a sense dif- 
ferent from that there given, is over three 
hundred. Among those which are of 
interest as having representatives in modern 
English are dgnere, owner; elegréouan 
(literally ‘‘ oil-greaves’’), rendering the Latin 
napta; flane, flank ; beorhtnian, to brighten ; 
foreloce, forelock. The number of new 
words, however, does not fully represent the 
value of the lexical information contained 
in the volume, as the fresh light thrown on 
the meaning of words already known must 
often be considerable. Prof. Napier has 
furnished several valuable corrections of 
the mistakes (often excusable or unavoid- 
able) of Old English lexicographers. Some 
of these are very curious. A misreading of 
the gloss ‘‘ mitra, hufan, tigera,” where the 
last word is a corruption of the Latin tara, 
has given rise to the imaginary adjective 
‘‘ bufantig, high,’’ which appears in the 
dictionaries of Leo and Hall. The plausible- 
looking ‘‘afgydel, superstitious,’ given by 
Leo, was taken from the Brussels glosses, 
which have afgidelum as a rendering of 








and a Sienese picture substituted for it, is 





of them will never be solved at all. In 


superstitiosa (cultura). The Digby copy pub- 
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lished by Prof. Napier has what is beyond 
doubt the correct reading, idelum, feondlicum 
afgelpum. Some dictionaries (not Bosworth- 
Toller or Sweet) have a word bydel, explained 
as ‘‘a vessel.” Itis simply the ordinary 
word meaning messenger, used in a gloss 
to render the figurative sense of vas in its 
application to St. Paul. 

We venture to offer one or two conjectures 
as to the meaning of corrupt forms which 
Prof. Napier has left unexplained. The 
gloss ieora, which renders extorqueo, looks 
like a miscopying of ic Sra[we]. For fepelas, 
“‘histriones,” Prof. Napier doubtfully sug- 
gests fipeleras ; can it stand for [ /ea |s@ pelas ? 
The explanation given of the gloss ‘‘ condito, 
gebryde”’ (elsewhere gebryrde), does not seem 
wholly convincing. In spite of the parallel 
‘‘condiantur, drysdde,” cited from the 
‘Liber Scintillarum,’ it is not easy to 
believe that bry¥san, “‘ to bruise,” can have 
developed a secondary sense ‘to season 
(food).’”” The true reading may perhaps 
be gebrywdre (from briwan). With Dr. 
Sweet and other scholars, Prof. Napier 
explains fyrenhycge, ‘‘meretrix,” as an 
etymologizing corruption of fyrenicge, formed 
from fyren, ‘‘crime,’’? with the feminine 
suffix -icge. But this hardly accounts for 
the specific sense: one may guess that the 
word was evolved by popular etymology 
from the Latin fornicari. This supposition 
will explain the occurrence of a masculine 
form fyrenhycga as a gloss on adulter. In 
the index Prof. Napier follows Sievers in 
regarding hettende (hitherto known only in 
the substantival form /etiend) as the par- 
ticiple of hatian, the form being accounted 
for by the supposition that the verb be- 
longed originally to the third conjugation. 
Two of Prof. Napier’s new glosses, ‘ in- 
sectans, j/aitende,” and ‘‘insectationes, 
onhettinga,” seem, however, to show that the 
word is the participle of a verb of the first 
conjugation meaning ‘‘to persecute,” so 
that the sense of the substantive would be 
‘persecutor, active enemy.” The words 
cannot well be due to mishearing of zhtende, 
onéhtinga. 

A work of this nature and extent cannot 
be expected to be entirely free from mis- 
prints, but we have been able to discover 
two or three only, and those of a very 
trivial kind. In the index there is a refer- 
ence to a note on the gloss e@sceue, ‘ vas- 
taretur,” but the note itself has somehow or 
other been omitted. 

We congratulate Prof. Napier on having 
produced a book which will not merely 
sustain, but enhance his distinguished re- 
putation as a scholar, and which reflects the 
highest credit on the university to which he 
belongs. Work of this sort is not showy 
in the ordinary sense, but of real value. 





By B. P. 
(Egypt 


Fayim Towns and their Papyri. 


Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, &c. 

Exploration Fund.) 
Here is another large volume, full of new 
texts and valuable essays, which two inde- 
fatigable scholars have produced with aid 
from Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Milne. They 
have continued their ransacking of the 
Fayim, and perhaps the most valu- 
able addition which this volume makes to 
our knowledge is the localizing of various 
place- names which had long been known 





through the Petrie papyri and other 
sources, but are now for the first time 
geographically determined. This was done 
by the finding of groups of papyri on each 
site, in which the old name of the village 
constantly recurred. Thus Bacchias and 
Karanis, Dionysias and Philoteris, Phila- 
delphia and Theadelphia, are now dis- 
covered. By a continuation of this process 
it seems likely that the whole ancient map 
of the province will be filled in. Another 
point of considerable importance is the 
advice given by the explorers of the proper 
way to find papyri in the rubbish-mounds 
of the ancient sites. Their account of the 
peculiar appearance of the débris (which 
they describe as a/sh) which they have found 
the receptacle of undestroyed papyri, and 
which is therefore the first thing to be 
sought for on any site, is not only deeply 
interesting, but of the greatest value for 
their successors — if, indeed, they leave 
anything for their successors to find. So 
far, then, this volume forms a worthy com- 
panion to those which they have issued each 
year upon their return from Egypt. They 
are rapidly becoming masters not only in 
the art of reading papyri, but in that of 
finding them. The pity of it is that so 
elaborate a volume should be filled with 
such poor materials. The inscriptions they 
supply tell almost nothing ; the great hoard 
of coins is only remarkable for its quantity ; 
and as for the texts, we are almost tempted 
to call them a miserable lot. We want no 
more fragments of Homer with the current 
text of the Roman period, for they tell 
us nothing. What variants they show are 
almost all blunders of the writers. There 
may be economic specialists in the world 
who want to see more receipts for rent, for 
taxes, farm accounts, and other everyday 
work from Roman Egypt; but to any one 
else such papers are rather uninteresting. 
There is not an allusion to public affairs in 
one of them. They seem incapable of 
suggesting any general view of the adminis- 
tration of the country. Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt produce 140 texts in full, and then 
mere descriptions of 225 more. They would 
have saved much trouble and expense if 
they had put 100 of the former into the 
second category. The reader will weary 
of this vast accumulation of trivialities, 
especially if he makes the reflection that 
there are lying in Oxford quantities of 
papyri taken from crocodile cases stuffed 
with them; that there are also lying in 
Oxford a series of papyrus mummy cases 
which may produce treasures such as the 
Petrie papyri; and that these possible 
wonders are kept waiting while our dis- 
coverers are wasting their time over such 
stuff as the present texts. When one further 
reflects upon the possibility of the Oxford 
mine of wealth becoming the prey of fire, 
or the matchless decipherers losing their 
lives by fever or accident in their sleepless 
pursuit of more treasure than they can ever 
use, one feels inclined to stir up the world 
of letters to a solemn protest and strive to 
set bounds to an absurd misdirection of 
energy. The present volume, so far as 
texts are concerned, might very well have 
waited till the world knows what the vast 
mass of undeciphered papyri contains. 

The crocodile papyri are not, so far as one 
can tell from hearsay, of any vast import- 





ance. They, too, seem to be the documents 
of a remote village officer and his corre- 
spondents, though who knows what diamond 
may not lie concealed among this afsh? But 
the new mummy cases—what may they not 
contain? Visions of Sappho and Menander 
rise up before the lover of Greek, or the 
mimes of Sophron, the life of Alexander by 
the first Ptolemy! How long is he to wait 
till these doubts are resolved ? 

Now that we have ventilated the general 
grievance of scholars, we may say a word 
concerning the few texts before us which 
are not wholly uninteresting. There is a 
fragment of the ‘Chorea and Callirhoe,’ 
which shows that this novel must have been 
composed not later than 100 a.p., and 
perhaps earlier. This date for the Greek 
novel, which is not the product of the 
Sophistic, but of the Hellenistic age, has 
been already established by the first-century 
fragment which Prof. Mahaffy published 
in the Acta of the Lincei at Rome. There 
is an imperial edict concerning the aurum 
coronarium, probably by Severus Alexander, 
which is long and very difficult to read, and 
not merely parochial. We do not agree 
with the editors when they say that this 
nominal present became a semi-voluntary 
contribution on set occasions under the 
empire. The exacting of a orépavos of gold 
was a common special tax in Hellenistic 
times. The printing in full of fragments 
from Homer and Demosthenes was wholly 
unnecessary, and only fills up pages. A 
list of the variants, so far as they are of 
the smallest importance, would have been 
ample. The correspondence of Gemellus, 
dating 94-110 a.p., is, of course, very 
valuable paleographically, as this epoch 
in Greek writing has hitherto been but 
scantily represented ; otherwise these various 
letters are singularly devoid of interest. 
Of Ptolemaic papyri there are unfortunately 
very few, and these do not help to fill up 
a single gap in the many which the 
Ptolemaic history still presents. Concerning 
loans of seed, receipts for taxes on wine, oil, 
or on sales, leases of oil presses, sales of 
cows and asses, notices of births and deaths, 
there is nothing to say. 

In spite of the well-known accuracy and 
care of the editors, there are not wanting 
signs of haste in the preparation of this 
huge and laborious volume. In the first 
place, the style is exceedingly dry and 
unattractive; there was evidently not a 
moment to spare to think of such things. 
But, indeed, the Faytim is most picturesque ; 
the life of explorers in that region, as yet 
unpolluted by tourists, is most fascinating. 
We look in vain for some trace of subjec- 
tivity to show that we are not dealing with 
a pair of misers, who are merely hunting for 
gold which they may store away from the 
world in their coffers at home, but with 
literary men, to whom the spreading of 
knowledge is theend to which discovery is only 
the means. In the next place, the numbers 
on the plates, or the references to them, have 
gone astray; and thisis a serious thing to 
learner who tries to read from the plate, 
and finds, to his horror, that he cannot 
identify a single word correctly. At the 
foot of plate vi. there should be No. xx. 
col. 2 (not xviii.). On p. 89 the reference 
should not be plate vi. but v. 4. On p. 116 
plate v. should be vi.; on p. 261 not plate vi. 
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but v. A slip of errata could easily have 
set these things right. But we may not 
conclude without reaffirming our deep sense 
of the learning, the acuteness, the patience, 
displayed throughout the volume. Wher- 
ever the authors were wanting in special 
knowledge they have not hesitated to call in 
specialists, and the only complaint to make 
is that in this volume at least such rare 
qualities should be wasted upon such poor 
material. 








Readings on the Paradiso of Dante. By Wil- 
liam Warren Vernon. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The Life of Dante. By Paget Toynbee. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. VEeRNoN must be congratulated upon 
the termination of his more than ten years’ 
task. His six volumes now stand com- 
lete, and make a useful addition to the 
ibrary of every Dante student. The prin- 
ciple on which they are constructed is pretty 
well known by now. Starting, as we were 
told, from the “readings” of a party of 
friends at Florence, they have maintained 
throughout the character appropriate to 
such an origin. They are somewhat more 
discursive than mere notes are allowed, at 
least by the judicious, to become. There is 
a copious and somewhat undiscriminating 
citation of commentators. One can almost 
see the reader pausing over some difficult 
passage and, with a “Let us see what 
So-and-so says,” taking up a book and im- 
arting So-and-so’s views to the company. 
hen So-and-so is, say, Benvenuto of 
Imola, we are pretty sure of getting some 
sensible, perhaps shrewd or humorous, bit 
of comment; when he is Dr. Moore, we shall 
have solid and accurate learning. But we 
must confess that it is easy to have enough 
of the Polettos, Casinis, and other recent 
Italian writers, of whose observations, seldom 
true and almost never new, Mr. Vernon 
prints a full allowance. What, for instance, 
is any one profited by knowing that on 
Dante’s pretty if rather naive comparison 
of St. Peter greeting St. James in heaven 
with a cock-pigeon cooing and pirouetting 
round its mate, Casini says that perhaps he 
recollected the following line of Horace 
(1 ‘ Epist.’ x. 5) :— 

Annuimus pariter, vetuli notique columbi ? 
Perhaps he did, perhaps he did not; if he 
did, he “‘ recollected” about as inapposite a 
line as any in which the word “ columbus” 
occurs, and Casini’s erudition might as well 
have been left buried in his own notes. 

So, again, there was surely no need to 
devote a page or more to Bartoli’s ex- 
tremely foolish and shallow comment on 
Dante’s apportionment of places in the next 
world, and especially in Paradise. If 
Bartoli had possessed an _ elementary 
acquaintance with the doctrines of the 
Church, instead of swaggering about his 
superiority to all forms of creed—‘‘ We, who 
are neither Jesuits, nor Catholics, nor Pro- 
testants, nor Mahometans, &c.” (sic), he 
airily remarks somewhere—he would have 
known that there was nothing surprising in 
the poet’s finding so few of his contem- 
poraries among the blessed. Even the best 
of men we believe, according to the orthodox 
view, must undergo a certain period of 
purification ; and of the two, there is more 
ground for wonder in the fact that Dante 





ventured to canonize, if one may so say, on 
his own account, some half-dozen or so of 
persons who had left the world within or 
not much outside of his own lifetime. If, 
on the other hand, he passed a severer 
sentence on a comparatively large number 
of his contemporaries, can any one after 
reading the chronicles of the time—and 
neither Villani nor Compagni strikes one 
as a person prone to harsh judgments— 
honestly say that they did not as a rule 
deserve it? Mr. Vernon, if he would only 
believe it, is far better qualified to expound 
Dante than either Casini or Bartoli, or in- 
deed than the whole crew of Italian 
‘“‘decadents”” put together; and English 
readers can but regret to see him suppress 
his own good taste and good sense even as 
much as he does in favour of their crude 
and ignorant philistinisms. 

Why, again, should it be necessary to 
cite learned Italian authority for such a 
perfectly familiar derivation as 7sso from 
ipsum (not ipso as in the text)? Does any 
one, even Dr. Scartazzini, questionit? But 
Mr. Vernon, like his Italian mentors, is not 
very strong in etymologies. So long, indeed, 
as he relies on Donkin’s abridgment of Diez, 
he is in safe hands and cannot go far 
astray; but when he deserts that trust- 
worthy guide he gets very far into the wil- 
derness, as such a note as the following 
shows :— 

“Da coppa...... da ciglio: Coppa from the 

Latin Caput, occiput, Old It, Co...... is not to be 
confused with Coppa from the Latin Cuppa, a 
drinking-cup.” 
Unluckily, the derivation from caput is 
already monopolized by capo (contracted co), 
and there is not room for another claimant, 
even if caput could have become coppa, which 
itcould not. Of course, coppa in all senses 
comes from cuppa,a cup. What does Mr. 
Vernon take to be the original signification 
of testa? Elsewhere we read that vime, 
from vimen, is ‘‘ an ancient contracted form 
of vimine.”’ Are nome, seme, ‘‘ contracted 
forms” of nomine, semine ? 

Mr. Vernon’s familiarity with modern 
Tuscan phraseology enables him sometimes 
to illustrate in an interesting way Dante’s 
use of a word in a sense no longer surviving 
in the literary language. A good instance 
is that on abbellire, in the sense of ‘to 
please’ (xxvi. 134). Others will be found 
in the preliminary chapter. 

We do not quite understand the note to 
xxxii. 43, which is worded with a touch 
of most unwonted asperity. The com- 
mentators who ‘set themselves up to deny ” 
the interpretation of altrui which Mr. Ver- 
non prefers include Benvenuto and Buti, 
with at least the vast majority before the 
end of the eighteenth century; and their 
view is supported by Aquinas. 

We find a curious little slip in the note 
to iii. 60, where it is suggested that Dante’s 
omission to place Corso Donati in hell is due 
to Corso’s being a kinsman of his wife 
Gemma. But as Corso was alive in 1300 
Dante could hardly have found him in the 
next world, unless indeed in the ‘“‘Tolommea”’; 
and for admission to that favoured region 
the qualitication was, as we know, very 
exceptional. At the same time, if a famous 
passage in ‘ Purg.’ xxiv. is rightly inter- 
preted, he made it pretty clear what view 
he took of Corso’s ultimate chances. 





The Bishop of Ripon contributes a 
pleasantly written introduction (he should 
know better, though, than to write “S* 
Beuve”), the last sentence of which— 
contrasting the advantages enjoyed by the 
Dante student of to-day, to which Mr. 
Vernon has contributed as much as any 
man, with those which his predecessor of a 
quarter of a century ago possessed—we can 
heartily endorse. 

It is not certain that the world was pre- 
cisely clamouring for another ‘ Life of Dante’ ; 
but if it is one of those books without 
which no publisher’s catalogue is complete, 
no better person than Mr. Toynbee could 
have been found to supply it. He has 
given a certain originality (if it be not a 
bull) to his handling of the well-worn sub- 
ject by making his little book very largely 
an avowed compilation. Few pages are 
without inverted commas, indicating extracts 
from Villani, Boccaccio, or more modern 
writers—a plan which strikes us as highly 
sensible; not that the latest lights are ex- 
cluded, ¢.g., the ‘‘ identification” of Gen- 
tucca. Wisely, again, in a book intended 
for the general reader, controversial points 
are for the most part avoided, while even 
apocryphal anecdotes have not been re- 
jected, after due caution given. As Mr. 
Toynbee points out, the mere fact of their 
association at an early date with Dante’s 
name shows ‘‘the way in which his fame as 
a poet impressed the popular imagination in 
Italy,” and is therefore a fact in his history. 

Mr. Toynbee has devoted more space than 
is usual to the portraits of Dante. He does 
not share the scepticism, now fashionable in 
some quarters on d priori grounds, as to the 
genuineness of the death-mask. So far as 
appears, he does not even reject the Bargello 
portrait. The chapter dealing with these 
is indeed largely made of quotations from 
Mr. C. E. Norton, but the notes in which 
Mr. Toynbee adds occasional confirmation 
to the statements of the American scholar 
show what his own opinion is. 

We hope that this little book may, like 
others of Mr. Toynbee’s, be translated into 
Italian. There is certainly nothing of the 
kind in that language so well adapted to its 
purpose. 








Histoire et Religion des Nosairis. Par René 


Dussaud. (Paris, Bouillon.) 


Syria has always been a prolific mother of 
sects, and among the most obscure, but 
also the most interesting, of these are the 
Nosairis, who are widely scattered through 
the mountainous district lying south and 
west of the river Orontes. According to the 
best authorities, ancient and modern, the 
founder of the Nosairis was a certain 
Muhammad ibn Nosair, who lived towards 
the end of the ninth century, and he is 
recognized as such by the Nosairis them- 
selves. M. Dussaud rejects this origin, on 
the ground that Mukammad ibn Noasair, 
being a partisan of the eleventh Imim, 
could not have founded a system based on 
the Isma‘ili doctrine, which limits their 
number to seven. There is much force in 
this to a Western mind, but it must be 
remembered that an Oriental can, and 
generally does, admit the co-existence of 
incongruous and even mutually destructive 
ideas; for him the survival of the fittest 
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means the preservation of whatever strikes 
his fancy. He is no more logical than a 
kaleidoscope. Hence this argument, though 
a serious one, cannot be regarded as settling 
the matter. But M. Dussaud does not stop 
here. He quotes a passage in which Pliny 
speaks of the Orontes as dividing Apamea 
from the ‘‘ Nazerinorum tetrarchia.”” Who 
were these Nazerini? M. Dussaud identifies 
them with the Nosainis. Pliny’s transcrip- 
tion, he thinks, is excellent. It is equally 
excellent if Pliny is referring, as seems 
possible, to the ‘‘ hérétiques nazaréens”’ 
(Nasranis), The author claims that his 
theory is confirmed by Sozomen ; this, how- 
ever, depends on a second theory, which 
makes Sozomen mean not what he actually 
says, but what M. Dussaud believes he 
ought to have said. Now comes the con- 
clusion :— 

*¢ Dés lors, le nom de Nosairi est bien antérieur 
2 Mohammed ibn Nosair, antérieur aussi & 
l’appellation de Nazaréen = chrétien. II ne 
désigne pas une secte musulmane quelconque, 
mais un peuple dont la premiére mention his- 
torique nous reporte au début de notre ére, + 
une époque ow florissaient, dans cette région, 
les cultes syro-phéniciens.”’ 


One might assert with equal justice that 
the history of Neoplatonism begins in the 
Homeric age. No doubt the Nosairis were 
at least partially descended from the race 
which through long generations inhabited 
the north-western corner of Syria; but why 
should that name be applied to contempo- 
raries of the early Roman Empire? The 
Nosairis, as known to us, are a Moham- 
medan sect; their doctrine and scheme of 
divinity is characteristically Mohammedan, 
mingled though it be in the minds of a 
conservative and tenacious peasantry with 
many venerable relics of pagan superstition 
—strange lingering echoes which come like 
ghosts to haunt the old home. The mention 
of Mutammad ibn Nosair proves that the 
Arab historians attached a religious signi- 
ficance to the term Nosairi. M. Dussaud’s 
hypothesis, whileit explains nothing, assumes 
everything, for he cannot show a scrap of 
solid evidence that the word existed before 
the sect. It is well to lay stress on the point, 
as it is typical of the author’s method. 
Notwithstanding all his industry—and he 
has gathered many references—the materials 
for a history of the Nosairis, ‘from the 
Roman period to the present day,” are but 
meagre and fragmentary. This is no fault 
of his; but want of bricks can hardly be 
accepted as an excuse for imaginative 
architecture. 


Four-fifths of the volume are devoted to | 


Nosairi doctrines, sects, ceremonies, and 
festivals. Here, at any rate, materials are 
not lacking. The principal source of in- 
formation is the ‘ Kitaib al-bikira,’ written 
about forty years ago by a Nosairi, who 
turned Jew, then Moslem, then passed over 
to the Greek Church, and finally became a 
Protestant. It contains, besides a quantity 
of prayers, poetry, and polemic, the Sacred 
Book of the Nosairis, the ‘ Kitab al-majmi,’ 
of which M. Dussaud gives the text and 
translation. Students of Oriental mysticism, 
ritual, and folk-lore will find much to in- 
terest them in the extracts made by M. 
Dussaud from this and other Nosairi docu- 
ments, which form an altogether indescrib- 
able medley of the most extravagant and 





insane ideas that were ever combined in a 
single religious system. Deification is a 
feature common to many Mohammedan 
sects. It is but a step from the inspired 
creature to the all-inspiring Creator, who 
for a brief season puts on the garb of mor- 
tality. As the Druses invested Hikim with 
divine attributes, so, according tothe Nosairis, 
the Godhead was incarnate in ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talib :— 

‘Le développement de cette conception 
d’‘Ali-Dieu est fort intéressant & suivre. Les 
malheurs d’‘AJi et de ses descendants, leur 
écrasement par les orgueilleux Omayyades, la 
persécution dont ils furent l'objet, tout leur 
assurait la sympathie et le concours des opprimés. 
En Perse, loin de la cour de Damas, la propa- 
gande alide prit une extension menagante. 
L’Islam, aprés sa diffusion trop rapide, était en 
proie & une véritable anarchie. Il subissait les 
assauts d’innombrables sectes: Mou‘tazilites, 
Mourdjites, Chi‘ites, Kharidjites, se décom- 
posant elles-mémes en plusieurs branches qui 
professaient les croyances les plus contraires au 
Qoran. De toute part surgissaient des pro- 
phétes. Quelques-uns, reconnus pour le Messie 
ou pour Dieu méme, soutenaient jusqu’au sup- 
plice le poids de leur divinité. On les martyri- 
sait, on les brilait, on les crucifiait ; mais leurs 
adeptes les ayant vus monter au ciel, attendaient 
leur retour avec une foi plus vive.” 


This is not the place to discuss the recon- 
dite mystical theology of which M. Dussaud 
provides an admirably lucid exposition. One 
or two points may be noticed. The state- 
ment that the Nosairis did not know what 
‘«*Ali”? meant, but regarded it merely as an 
epithet of the Supreme Being, seems open 
to question. Again, the author translates 
‘Ali al-A‘ld by ‘‘ ‘Ali est le Trés-Haut,” 
remarking that the correct form would be 
‘Ali ta‘did. His translation, however, is 
at fault, not the Arabic formula, which 
corresponds to Rabbi al-A‘ld, ‘‘My Lord the 
Supreme,” applied to the founder of the 
Babis, Baha’ullah. In the account of the 
Fall, taken from the ‘Kitab al-biakira,’ 
occurs the following passage :— 

‘* Toutes les tribus nosairis croient que les 
Nosairis, au commencement—avant que ffit le 
monde—étaient des astres brillants, des étoiles 
étincelantes, et qu’ils distinguaient entre l’obéis- 
sance et la révolte. Ils ne mangeaient, ils ne 
buvaient, et ils ne rendaient pas les excréments. 
Ils contemplaient ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib dans 1’éclat 
du saphir. Ils restérent dans cet état 7,077 ans 
et 7 heures. Puis ils pensérent entre eux: 
**Ali wa pas été créé au-dessus de nous.’ Ce fut 
le premier péché que commirent les Nosairis.” 


The words in italics are wrongly translated. 
The correct rendering is: ‘‘‘Ali has not 
created anything more excellent than we 
are.” ‘* By that sin fell the angels.” And 
Plotinus, too, teaches that egoism was the 
cause of the soul being cast out of the divine 
presence. It must be admitted that the 
texts which M. Dussaud has to deal with 
are often difficult and in many places corrupt, 
but no extenuation can disguise the fact 
that he is guilty of a large number of gross 
and unpardonable errors, whether from 
carelessness or from an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with Arabic idiom we are not con- 
cerned to decide. Take, for instance, the 
following sentence from a Druse writer, of 
which the literal translation is :— 

‘* And these differ from the others in believing 
that the souls of women are immortal and that 
they are subject to future recompense and 
punishment ” (‘uthdbu wa tu‘dqabu). 





M. Dussaud renders :— ; 

‘*Les Nosairis se séparent des Druzes sur la 
croyance a l'immortalité de lime chez les 
femmes. Celles-ci sont mises 4 part et privées 
(des actes religieux).” 


The Nosairi doctrine of metempsychosis is 
very curious and interesting. Whereas the 
pious soul ascends to ‘‘ the burning fountain 
whence it came,” and takes its place among 
the stars, the soul of the wicked must re- 
turn to earth and undergo a long purifica- 
tion by imprisonment in the bodies of men 
or beasts. Infidels who have not worshipped 
‘Ali ibn Abi Zalib become mules, camels, 
asses, dogs, sheep, and the like. The novice 
is warned that, if he reveal the mysteries, 
he will suffer a vile transformation without 
hope of release. As a specimen of naive 
credulity this anecdote may amuse :— 


**On raconte qu’un certain Nosairi possédait 
une vigne dans laquelle il avait travaillé pendant 
quelque temps avec son pére jusqu’a la mort de 
celui-ci. On était & l’époque des raisins quand 
un loup s’installa dans la vigne. Chaque fois 
que le Nosairi venait, il trouvait le loup mangeant 
les raisins et le chassait. Ceci dura jusqua ce 
que fatigué, il décida de letuer. Or, tandis qu'il 
s’apprétait a le frapper de son arme, le loup lui 
dit: ‘O un tel, vas-tu tuer ton pére parce qu’il 
prend quelques raisins de la vigne qu’il a fécondée 
sa vie durant par son travail?’ Le Nosairt 
surpris d’entendre parler le loup, s’écria: ‘Qui 
est mon pére?’ Le loup répondit: ‘Moi, car 
mon Ame a émigré dans cette forme. Ceci est 
ma vigne que tu as cultivée avec moi.’ Le 
Nosairi se souvint alors que son pére avant de 
mourir avait caché dans la vigne une faucille. 
Aprés la mort de son pére, il s’était apergu de la 
disparition de la faucille, mais il n’avait pu la 
retrouver. ‘Si tu dis vrai,’ cria-t-il au loup, 
‘dis-moi ot est la faucille avec laquelle nous 
coupions les sarments de vigne.’ Le loup 
répondit: ‘Suis-moi,’ et se dirigeant vers 
l'endroit ot était la faucille: ‘La voici,’ lui 
dit-il. Le Nosairi la prit et permit au loup de 
manger des raisins autant qu'il voudrait.” 

Although we have felt bound to indicate 
the inaccuracy and lack of sobriety which 
occasionally disfigure the author’s work, its 
merits are great and incontestable. Com- 
pared with it, all preceding accounts of 
the Nosairis must be regarded as disjecti 
membra gigantis. He is the first to bring 
order and coherence into chaos, and his re- 
search has contributed much new material 
for those who follow him. Moreover, he 
has travelled in the Nosairi country and 
used his eyes and ears to good purpose ; his 
observations are almost invariably acute and 
suggestive; and since he is a Frenchman, it 
is needless to say that he writes charmingly. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Prejudged. By Florence 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
WE never thought that the prejudice of 
Elizabeth against Darcy was wholly cleared 
up, or rather satisfactorily made out. In this 
more modern case the matter is easy to under- 
stand. A lady saw a man with large blue 
goggles and a limp, and put him down as 
a disreputable person. His conduct was, 
however, entirely meritorious, and his fair 
depreciator finally surrenders him her 
heart in the good old style, though her dis- 
play of pride has made the scene too long. 
The complications leading to the fuller 
knowledge of the lady are ingenious, and 
we are glad, for once, to have a good deal 
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less dialogue than usual of the sort sup- 
posed to be brilliant. The author does not 
jack subtlety, and her apparent simplicity 
of style and thought may be the result of 
experience in writing. One small point there 
is tomake. To talk of a place as F—— 
is to show a poverty of imagination to which 
the modern and rather exacting reader is 
not accustomed. 


God’s Lad. By Paul Cushing. (Pearson.) 
Mr. Cusuine has a good deal of experience 
in the art of constructing a story. He has 
managed in ‘God’s Lad’ to introduce some 
vigorous scenes of life at sea and in the 
Californian goldfields half a century ago 
with much ingenuity. The scene opens in 
England, and the two principal characters 
are English, so that the author appeals to 
English readers and yet makes the chief 
part of his story deal with America. He 
writes in a vivid and trenchant style, and 
his story runs along easily and rapidly. It 
should please a good many readers. 


The Sway of Philippa. 
Patten. (Allen.) 
Tus is a long novel, and attention as well 
as time is needed in the reading. The 
characters hardly come under the ordinary 
category of folk in fiction, and therefore 
require more consideration. The intelligent 
village hunchback is a case in point. He 
is so often put into stories that one comes to 
expect one or two definite methods of treating 
him. He is often a saint, but he is frequently 
a demon. When he is treated in any other 
manner the reader is left not so much lament- 
ing as surprised. The author of this novel 
has treated him much more humanly and 
more judiciously, as well as his patron and 
elect lady, Philippa herself. She is more 
interesting than charming, but in no sense 
of the common stuff of the heroines of 
English fiction. It is true that most of the 
men fall wildly in love with her, and this is 
conventional enough ; but she manages them 
and her affairs and relatives differently from 
other girls. ‘The Sway of Philippa’ cannot 
be conscientiously called a good novel, but 
it has points of interest both in matter and 
treatment. Curious talk about marriage 
and its effects on race takes place between 
Philippa and her grandfather’s head keeper. 
There are also other irresponsibilities, 
irrelevances, and errors of taste, and some 
strange construction of sentences give an 
air of crudity and ineptitude to these pages. 


By James Blythe 





Stringtown on the Pike. By John Uri Lloyd. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. ) 
Mr. Lioyn’s story has two great disadvan- 
tages: it is much too long, and a great 
part of it is written in a language which is 
difficult to read. Negro dialect, with its 
multitudinous contractions (presenting a re- 
pulsive page studded with commas), extra- 
ordinary verbosity, and lack of consecutive- 
ness, is not attractive to English readers. 
One misses the charm of it and the fascination 
that it obviously exercises upon Americans, 
whose experience enables them to read into 
it something that English readers fail to see. 
Those who read novels for pleasure can 
hardly be expected to devote to such a book 
as this the time and hard work that would 
be required to make out the exact drift of 


the story. It is full of digression ; it seeks 
to be instructive, and may be meant to be 
amusing, but the author has forgotten that 
his first business should be to catch his 
reader’s attention. 


Committed to his Charge. By R. and K. M. 
Lizars. (Greening & Co.) 

Tus chronicle of a Canadian country parish 
might pass well for a record of an Eng- 
lish parish in the depth of the country, 
except for the fact that the rector appears 
to be appointed by the bishop in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the parishioners. 
The scenes of clerical life here depicted 
show that the authors have a very pleasant 
gift of gaiety and an agreeable way of 
expressing themselves. They have not 
attempted anything very elaborate in the 
way of a story, and it must be said that the 
interest of their chronicle declines when 
they descend to serious events. As a record 
of certain phases of Canadian country life 
the book is decidedly interesting. 


Amour, Amour, Par Pierre Veber. (Paris, 
Simonis Empis.) 

M. Pierre VEBER is one of the rising 
novelists and playwrights, but he is not 
respectful towards the accepted moralities, 
and we almost hesitate to notice his last 
novel, in spite of its extraordinary power. 
M. Veber has no notion of form. His book 
begins like ‘ Candide,’ and appears at first 
to be but a fantastic exercise in irony. 
Before the middle it has become a study of 
real life, but it ends as it began. The de- 
tached episodes are some of them, perhaps, 
superior to any work of the kind, and the 
whole would lead us to form great hopes of 
the writer’s future were it a first book. M. 
Veber is, however, already the author of 
a good deal of work, some acknowledged 
and some “‘ghostly” (it having appeared 
as that of better-known men). ‘‘ M. Manon- 
lesco” is a name of genius for a Wallachian 
who lives by doubtful means in Paris. A 
word-picture of the readers in a great public 
library, applicable to the British Museum, 
is of singular beauty. 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 

A Short History of the United States for 
School Use (Macmillan & Co.) has been pre- 
pared by Prof. Edward Channing, who has 
many qualifications and much experience for 
the task. Prof. Channing’s aim is to tell his 
country’s story ‘‘in asimpleand concise form,’’ 
and he has succeeded fairly well, though now 
and then his language is rather too con- 
versational. For instance, it is written of 
Columbus's expedition: ‘‘ When day broke, 
there, sure enough, was land.’’ He says of 
De Soto that, when at Mobile, ‘‘he had a 
dreadful time,’’ and that, when food began to 
fail on Roanoke Island, ‘‘ Drake, happening 
along, took the settlers back to England.’’ 
Writing of French settlers, he says, ‘‘ Soon 
their water gave out, and then theirfood.’’ It 
is well known that Henry Hudson was placed 
in a boat by his mutinous crew and turned 
adrift in the bay bearing his name. Having 
told this, Prof. Channing adds, ‘‘ and perished 
in the cold and ice.’’ What happened is un- 
known; but he might have died of hunger, and 
it is needless to make him perish both in cold 
and ice. A very brave and audacious feat of 
the New Englanders was the siege and capture 
of Louisburg in 1745. It is doubly misleading 


capture was effected ‘‘without much help 
from the English,’ firstly, because the war- 
ships of the country whereof New England 
then formed a part aided the land forces ; and, 
secondly, because the right phrase is not ‘‘ the 
English,’’ but ‘‘ the Government in England.’’ 
The French colonial government is cha- 
racterized as ‘‘a despotism directed from 
France.’’ This phrase lacks precision, and 
the one-which follows implies that a despotism 
did not act badly: ‘‘ Whatever resources the 
French had in America were certain to be 
well used.’’ Paragraph 107 is unworthy of 
Prof. Channing’s pen. It begins with the 
accession of George III., and continues: 
‘* He soon found in George Grenville a narrow, 
dull, well-meaning lawyer, a man who would 
do what he was told...... To him the law was 
the law.’’ It is true that Grenville was called 
to the Bar in 1735, but, on entering Parlia- 
ment in 1741, he abandoned whatever practice 
he may have had, and probably he was as 
little of a lawyer, in the professional sense, as 
Prof. Channing. Moreover, George III. found 
that Grenville had a will and views of his own ; 
he certainly refused ‘‘ to do what he was told.’’ 
The whole truth is not told of John Hancock 
in this book or others prepared for the in- 
struction of American children, Hancock was 
a smuggler before becoming a patriot, and the 
ardour of his patriotism owed much to self- 
interest, Referring to the Quebee Act of 
1774, Prof. Channing says that it ‘‘ seemed to be 
an attack on free institutions.’’ On the con- 
trary, it was a most liberal measure, con- 
firming the civil rights of the French Canadians 
under the laws to which they had been accus- 
tomed, and introducing the criminal law of 
England with trial by jury. We could add to 
the list of shortcomings, but we have sufficiently 
indicated the direction in which Prof. Channing 
should revise his work and thereby greatly 
increase its usefulness, 

The North American Indians of To-day, by 
Dr. George Bird Grinnell (Pearson) contains 
much information which is both inter- 
esting and new. ‘Twenty-six portraits of 
Indian chiefs attract the eye, but they have 
no other connexion with the letterpress than 
that of appearing along with it. An account 
of each should have been supplied. As it is, 
their name is the only thing we know of them. 
Dr. Grinnell has spent much of his life among 
the Indians who are still permitted to inhabit 
the land of which their ancestors were the 
masters. That they have survived so long is 
chiefly due to the vast extent of territory over 
which they are scattered, and the inability 
or indisposition of the white man to occupy tke 
whole of it. But their lives are irrevocably 
changed, even if their days are not actually 
numbered, As Dr. Grinnell puts it, there is 
no room for the Indians and the railway, pro- 
vided the Indians resolve to live like their 
forefathers, They must either follow the 
bison into the silent land, or else submit to be 
transformed, At the present day there are 
262,965 Indians in the United States, exclusive 
of Alaska. One hundred and seventy-seven 
reservations are set apart for them, and these 
eover nearly 84,000,000 acres. The area is 
enormous ; it must be added, however, in Dr. 
Grinnell’s words, that ‘‘ much of this land is of 
little value.’’ Many of the facts collected and 
set forth by Dr, Grinnell are very curious, and 
one will startle those readers who are not 
minutely versed in recent history. When the 
American colonists were struggling to sever 
their connexion with Great Britain, they 
classed the employment of Indians for their 
subjugation among the worst crimes of the 
motherland. Those who have investigated the 
matter know that Indians fought for Congress 
against their fellows who fought for King 
George. The following statement quoted from 
Dr. Brinton will be ®revelation to many : 
‘““Five companies (500 men) recruited from 
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our Civil War, stood first on the list among 
all the recruits of our army for height, vigour, 
and corporeal symmetry.’’ The curse of the 
Indians is their liking for strong drink, and the 
drawback is a dislike for steady labour. Yet 
they may be pardoned if they sometimes con- 
sider the methods of civilization no improve- 
ment on their own. Dr. Grinnell tells how an 
educated Pawnee, who had saved some money, 
fella victim to a white swindler. He was 
induced to put his money in bank shares. The 
bank failed three months afterwards, and then 
he had to part with his remaining capital to 
pay the ealls, ‘‘ leaving him in middle life to 
begin the world anew.”’ 

The Jeffersonian Cyclopedia (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company), which John FE. Foley has 
edited, is a large and heavy volume containing 
upwards of a thousand pages, and seems a 
rather useless work. Jefferson wrote much, 
the shortest and most effective of his writings 
being the Declaration of American Independ- 
enee, which every living American has been 
taught to regard as second only in importance, 
if not equal, to the Ten Commandments. Few 
Americans have the courage or the competence 
to criticize this Declaration as a literary 
production. Jefferson’s contemporaries were 
as excusable in admiring as he was in penning 
it, neither they nor he being capable of 
recognizing the absurdity of styling poor King 
George a ruthless tyrant, and of character- 
izing the Canadians as the victims of intolerable 
oppression, Yet to set forth the opinions of 
Jefferson in alphabetical order, as is done by 
Mr. Foley, is as foolish as the }east defensible of 
Jefferson's acts or sayings. What advantage can 
any one gain who turns over the pages of this 
“Cyclopedia’ and reads No, 4432 concerning 
language, which runs: ‘* We want an elaborate 
history of the English language’’; or 4433: 
“‘The French language is an indispensable 
part of education for both sexes’’? Is greater 
benefit gained by reading No. 4444: ‘‘I enjoy 
Homer in his own language infinitely beyond 
Pope’s translation of him’’? Is it of any 
possible use to reprint that Jefferson wrote to 
John Page (No. 5916): ‘If there is any news 
stirring in town or country, such as deaths, 
courtships, or marriages, in the circle of my 
acquaintance, let me know it’’? Neither is 
there much more wisdom in No. 5922: ‘‘ The 
abuses of the freedom of the Press here have 
been carried to a length never before known 
or borne by any civilized nation.’’ It is less 
futile, and perhaps not wholly unparalleled, 
for Jefferson to have written in 1812: ‘‘I have 
given up newspapers in exchange for Tacitus 
and Thucydides, for Newton and Euclid, and 
I find myself much the happier.’’ Perhaps 
Jefferson is the only President or ex-President 
of the United States of America who read for 
recreation Tacitus and Thucydides, Newton 
and Euclid; and this is one of the few curious 
facts which those who have not read his works 
will glean from the 9,228 numbered passages. 
It is less pleasant, but not much more instrue- 
tive than other revelations, to read what is 
stated inNo. 5937 : ‘‘ The English papers—those 
infamous fountains of falsehood.’’ If Jefferson 
gave up reading the newspapers of his own 
country, why did he not save himself the 
vexation of reading those which, according to 
him, were ‘‘ infamous fountains of falsehood ”’ ? 
Does the following, No. 3633, show any 
originality: ‘‘ Conjugal love is the basis of 
domestic happiness ’’? Or No, 9170: ‘*‘ Women 
are formed for attentions, not hard labour ”’ ? 
Is it fair to Jefferson’s memory to compile and 
publish such a volume as this? We fear that 
Mr. Foley is lacking in the sense of humour— 
a gift which we are accustomed to consider as 
exquisitely developed on the-other side of the 
Atlantic. 











TRANSLATIONS, 


The Novels, Complete and Unabridged, of 
Victor Hugo.—Les Miserables, Vols. I1I.-VIIL. 
Translated by MM. Jules Gray and Edouard 
Jolivet.—The Laughing Man. 4 vols. Trans- 
lated by Bellina Phillips. — Ninety - three. 
2 vols. Translated by M. Jules Gray.—Han 
of Iceland. 2 vols. Translated by John 
Chesterfield. Illustrated.— Bug Jargal; The 
Last Day of a Condemned ; Claude Gueux. Trans- 
lated by Eugenia de B. (Dent & Co.)—The 
new translation of the novels of Victor Hugo, 
whose first volumes we noticed some time 
ago, has now included the remainder of ‘ Les 
Misérables,’ besides other stories. It is a 
pity that we have again to say that the trans- 
lation is so badly done as to deprive this 
edition of all the merit to which its good print 
and excellent etchings would otherwise entitle 
it. For some reason the translation of ‘ Les 
Misérables’ has been entrusted to two country- 
men of the author, apparently on the principle 
of ‘**Set a thief to catch a thief.” No doubt 
they understand what Hugo wrote very well, 
but they have the drawback of being unable to 
write English in any but the most mechanical 
and commonplace of fashions. Few authors 
are more difficult to translate than Victor 
Hugo, owing to the extremely fantastic 
and rhetorical nature of the style which 
he thought fit for romance, which some- 
times rises to the most splendid eloquence, 
and again sinks to the very verge of the 
ridiculous. In this version the choice is be- 
tween the absolutely ridiculous and the incom- 
prehensible, which is not the effect that Hugo 
produces. Opening the first book almost at 
random, one finds gems like this :— 

“All of us, whoever we may be, have our re- 
spirable beings. If they fail us, air fails us, we stifle. 
Then we die. To die through want of love is fright- 
ful. It is the asphyxia of the soul.” 


Hugo’s prose had grave faults, but he could no 


more have written like that than he could have 
praised Napoleon III. Miss Phillips is no 
happier, as we may judge when we find her 
making her author say, ‘‘ The coronet begins at 
the viscount.” It is true that M. Jules Gray’s 
version of ‘ Ninety-three’ is rather better than 
some that have preceded it, and, though not good, 
is just tolerable. Probably this improvement is 
due to the simplification which Hugo’s meteoric 
style assumed in his later years. As for Mr. 
Chesterfield’s version of Hugo’s boyish raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones romance, it is, if pos- 
sible, more absurdly unreadable than the 
original, The fact is that the execution of 
this translation recalls Matthew Arnold’s re- 
marks about the wretched way in which the 
‘journeyman work of literature” was done in 
this country. The standard has been much 
raised of late, and few publishers have done 
more to heighten it than Messrs. Dent & Co. 
with their admirable Balzac. For that reason 
one is both sorry and surprised that they should 
have lent their name to so incompetent and 
inadequate a piece of work as this American 
translation of Victor Hugo. 


The Day of Wrath. By Maurus Jékai. Trans- 
lated from the Hungarian by R. Nisbet Bain. 
(Jarrold & Sons.)—Jékai has written many 
weird stories, but never wrote one more weird 
than the present. It is a tale of family feuds, 
and a great part of the plot centres in the house 
of a public hangman. Some of the characters 
are interesting; for instance, General Vértessy, 
the strict disciplinarian, but humane soldier, 
under feminine government. The best parts of 
the book, however, are those in which the author 
displays his descriptive powers. His landscapes 
are often wonderfully true to nature. His ac- 
count of the burning of the hangman’s house is 
a vivid if somewhat sensational narrative. The 
** Slovak ” conspiracy seems to us considerably 
overdrawn. The Hungarians should be the last 
to make fun of national movements, even if they 





do occasionally have a ludicrous side. The 
belligerent schoolmaster, who is supposed to call 
himself Numa Pompilius (of all names !), is an 
impossible person. Mr. Bain tells us that Jékai 
wrote this novel on the collapse of the great 
Hungarian insurrection in 1849. He was ill at 
ease and tired of the abortive efforts which 
those around him had made. A German novelist 
at the time would probably have described the 
democratic efforts of Kossuth, when he solemnly 
deposed the Habsburg dynasty, in the same way 
as Jékai does the scheme of the poor Slovak 
schoolmaster. But national struggles are not 
necessarily ridiculous, as the Hungarian insur- 
rection showed. Some, however, of the satire 
here is well bestowed, as when it lashes the 
insolence and apathy of the Magyar aristocracy, 
which were also the themes of some of the most 
telling verses of Petéfi. 


The Baron’s Sons: a Romance of the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1848. By Dr. Maurus 
Jokai. Translated from the Hungarian by 
Percy Favor Bicknell. (Macqueen.)—Jdkai here 
again deals with a period naturally attractive 
to his countrymen, with which he has success- 
fully dealt more than once—the time of the 
great Hungarian insurrection. The story relates 
the fortunes of three sons of a Hungarian 
magnate. This truculent personage is repre- 
sented as a complete tyrant of the old school, 
such as Petéfi loved to satirize. He treats his 
wife as a mere tool, and lays down minute 
directions as to what is to be done after 
his death ; but fate wills matters in very dif- 
ferent fashion. His wife carries out none of his 
intentions. The great insurrection breaks out, 
and Eugene (Jené), his youngest child, is 
executed by the Austrians as a rebel. Some 
pretty love ingredients enter into the story. 
The main incident is based upon facts—as, for 
example, the attempt of small bodies of Hun- 
garians who were in the Austrian service in 
other parts of the empire to cut their way back 
to join their insurgent countrymen. There 
were detached parties of these patriotic Magyars, 
and several were killed as they fought their 
way through the Slovenish-speaking provinces, 
where the peasants were hostile. The book is 
written in the sensational style so familiar to 
Jékai’s readers, but the author carries us with 
him. The description of the life of the young 
attaché, the Baron’s eldest son, at St. Petersburg 
strikes us as overdrawn and untrue to nature. 
Mr. P. F. Bicknell, the American translator, 
frankly confesses that he has cut down the 
original in many places. We have noticed this 
treatment in other American translations of 
popular foreign novels, where, however, it has 
not been acknowledged. 


St. Peter's Umbrella. By Kalman Mikszaéth. 
Translated from the Hungarian by B. W. Wors- 
wick. With Introduction by R. Nisbet Bain. 
(Jarrold & Sons.)—Mr. Mikszaith is a fresh 
candidate for the favour of the English novel- 
reading public, and is introduced very sympa- 
thetically by Mr. Nisbet Bain. We have befure 
us atale of village life among the Slovaks, a 
people whom the writer describes with a certain 
fellow-feeling. Owing to the perpetual feuds 
between them and the Magyars we do not 
always find this treatment. The Slovaks dis- 
turb the Hungarian solidarity, and the news- 
papers have just told us that another batch of 
them has been sent to prison for some con- 
siderable time, on account of a political mani- 
festo. Moreover, if we remember that the Slovak 
language, which is identical with Old Bohemian, 
boasted a literature before anything existed 
in Magyar, it seems rather comical to see the 
Slovak words in this tale written phonetic- 
ally, just as a man might regis*er the patois of 
boors. However, this is a favuourite piece of 
Magyar pleasantry, to which we have gradually 
got used. The tale is brightly written and has 
a pleasant heroine, Veronica, the sister of the 
parish priest. We must leave our readers to 
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find out about the red umbrella, how it came 
to be named after St. Peter, what great things 
were expected of it, and how they ended in 
nothing. The riches of old Gregorics disappeared, 
but the love was not less between Veronica and 
her wooer, aJthough the poor girl was put to a 
sad trial. Some of the love-making is rather 
rough. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


The English Bookman’s Library.—Il. A Short 
History of English Printing, 1476-1898. By 
Henry R. Plomer. (Kegan Paul & Co.)—The 
first book on a subject is always more difficult 
to write than any that may succeed it, but to 
write a short history where some periods have 
been studied with the minutest precision, and 
others hardly worked on at all, combines the 
disadvantages met with by a pioneer and a 
critical scholar. Mr. Pollard in his editorial 
introduction gives some account of these. The 
history of English fifteenth-century printing 
is well known. Ames, Herbert, Dibdin, and 
Mr. Plomer himself are the authorities from 
1500 to 1556. From 1556 to 1603 the Stationers’ 
Registers are our main sources, and from 1603 
up to the present time no important works on 
English printing exist—a few scattered monc- 
graphs and private collections being the only 
aids in studying the subject. Mr. Plower has 
driven a furrow through this untilled waste, 
and succeeding workers may now add to it, 
eorrect it, or revise its plan, but their correc- 
tions will be based on his work. There are a 
number of subjects at once raised in consider- 
ing the history of English sixteenth-century 
printing which Mr. Plomer’s work does not 
aid materially in solving; for example, the 
history of the ‘‘ patent’’ printers. From one 
point of view the division of chapters, ‘ Berthe- 
let to Day’ (iii.), ‘ Day’ (iv.), ‘ Day’s Contem- 
poraries’ (y.), is convenient; but we should 


have preferred (a) ‘ Patent Printers, Latin’; 
(b) ‘Patent Printers, English’; (c) ‘ Patent 
Printers, Lawand Music’; (d)‘ Other Printers.’ 
In that case Mr, Plomer would have brought 
out many relationships which are now obscure, 
and he would have been forced to attack the 
problem of bookseller or printer or ‘ cover- 


ing’’ stationer, which is so difficult in many 
cases. Thus the name of ‘Her Majesty’s 
Printer for the Latin tongue’’ in 1582, Mr. 
Wilkes, does not appear in Mr. Plomer’s hook; 
nor does that of Henry Denham, who “ exe- 
cuted’’ the patent of Mr. Seres. The history 
of provincial printing is so much in the hands 
of a few specialists that any contribution 
to it is useful, We note, accordingly, one or 
two slips in Mr. Plomer’s account of it. On 
p. 155 1636 is a misprint for 1639 (see p. 218); 
and 1640 (p. 156) should be 1645. The history of 
Barker’s press (p, 218) should have been traced 
out further. He was at York in 1642, from 
York he went to Shrewsbury, and thence to 
Bristol and then to Exeter. That ‘‘no other 
work printed in Exeter at that time is known ”’ is 
incorrect, since there is in the British Museum 
‘Certain Prayers,’ &c., Exeter, printed by 
Robert Barker & John Bill, 1645. There are 
several other works which bear the Exeter im- 
print, with dates 1645 to 1648. We may put on 
record, too, the fact that T. Dawkes was printing 
in Chester in 1689 (see p. 256), as a dated 
broadside in Lord Crawford’s library shows, 
He was probably the printer of Holme’s 
‘Academy of Armory,’ 1688, The dates of 
Samuel Richardson’s career are probably con- 
fused by some slip. He could not have taken 
up his freedom when he was seventeen in 1706, 
and as a matter of fact this was the date of 
his apprenticeship, his freedom being taken up 
in 1720. We should be glad to see the evi- 
dence for the date of 1708 (p. 256) as that on 
which White began printing at Neweastle. It 
is, we understand, a tradition only. It betrays 
some ignorance of modern times to say (p. 293) 
that “‘all the other Government work (except 





the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer) is 


done by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode.’’ We 
fancy we have seén the initials of Harrison, 
Clowes, Darling, MceCorquodale, and others on 
Government documents. It is to be regretted, 
too, that Mr, Plomer has diverged into ques- 
tions of taste. An admirer of the Bodoni 
Press should not have ventured to leave the 
safe ground of Mr. Pollard’s authority to give 
an independent judgment on the Vale type, or, 
if he did, should have recognized an attempt 
to solve the question of the value of the “‘ serif ”’ 
in letter-designing, which should hardly be 
called ‘‘ a wilful and regrettable divergence.”’ 
We have taken the opportunity of making 
these notes on Mr. Plomer’s work because we 
regard it as a valuable contribution to English 
bibliography, and we hope that the book will 
have such a sale as to make a second edition 
of it an early necessity. Every one who uses 
it will recognize the labour spent in getting 
the materials together, but only those who 
have been engaged in similar works will guess 
at the time in verifying references, correcting 
proofs, &e., which Mr. Plomer must have 
spent. We offer him the hearty thanks of all 
interested in English bibliography, 

Antoine Vérard. By John Macfarlane. 
Illustrated Monographs issued by the Biblio- 
graphical Society, No, VII. (Privately printed.) 
—The members of the Bibliographical Society 
are to be congratulated on the possession of 
this magnificent volume, which, we are glad to 
see, is already appreciated by the booksellers. 
The work contains an introduction, a list of 
all the books attributed to Vérard, with a full 
description of them, a list of the woodeuts in 
his publications, and 79 illustrations, The 
list of over 250 books issued by Vérard between 
1485 and 1513 gives us some idea of the 
activity of a Parisian publisher at that period, 
and makes the mouth of the book-lover water. 
Mr. Macfarlane’s praiseworthy indifference to 
light literature, we note, allowed him to index 
the ‘Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles’ under Boc- 
eaccio. The list of woodeuts will be extremely 
useful to collectors of later French romances, 
&e., allowing them to trace out the origin of 
the cuts in the books printed in the early part 
of the sixteenth century. We are glad to see 
the bill for printing and illuminating a vellum 
copy of some of Vérard’s work, We note for the 
two-volume ‘ Tristan,’ vellum, 26 livres 6 sols 
8 deniers tournois; 7 full-page illustrations, 
121. 5s.; for 175 small illustrations, 431. 15s. ; 
for 2,850 ‘‘ verses’’ at 5s. per 100, 71. 2s. 6d. ; 
for binding, gilding, &c., 7l.; total, 96 livres 
9 sols 2d. It is hazardous to predict what such 
a book would fetch at auction to-day; pro- 
bably near a thousand pounds. It would 
require a knowledge as complete as Mr. Mac- 
farlane’s adequately to criticize his biblio- 
graphy of Vérard. Mistakes and slips there 
undoubtedly may be—we have noticed one or 
two ourselves, notably in a case where the 
printer gives the collation himself in the 
second volume of the Froissart (No, 282) as 
F” G®; but collations of early printed books 
vary so much that it would not be safe 
even to assume that this is a slip on the 
part of Mr. Macfarlane till one had examined 
the copy from which his collation was made, 
We would suggest, too, that as the Carrefour 
S. Séverin is in the Rue S. Jacques, the two 
addresses may be only two forms of the same 
address, Our principal difference with Mr, 
Macfarlane is on the question whether Vérard 
actually did any printing. We agree that 
there are types not found as yet in any known 
printer’s books which are in Vérard’s, but 
this does not prove that Vérard actually used 
them, any more than the corresponding use of 
the ‘‘Vale’’ type by Mr. Ricketts or the 
**Golden’”’ type by the Kelmscott trustees in 
the admirable series of books they are issuing 
prove that these gentlemen are actually 
printers. The type is held to their order by 
the Ballantyne Press and the Chiswick Press 





respectively ; and the same state of things 
may have occurred with Vérard. There are 
several other assumptions in Mr. Macfarlane’s 
introduction which will not meet with general 
consent among bibliographers, but they can 
be considered as adding to the interest of the 
book without detracting from its real value. 
The work as a whole will bring him to a lead- 
ing place among our rising bibliographers. 

The Library: a Quarterly Review of Bublio- 
graphy and Library Lore. New Series. Vol. I. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—The first completed 
volume of the new series fully justifies the 
favourable opinion we have already expressed 
of the separate parts as they were issued. 
Book-lovers will find it to contain not only 
matter of ephemeral interest, but serious con- 
tributions to bibliography which cannot be 
overlooked by students. The volume before 
us, besides a number of plates which worthily 
sustain the reputation of the publishing house 
for sparing no pains to ensure adequate illus- 
tration, contains at least half a dozen articles 
of prime importance. It should be in every 
library of any mark in the kingdom, 








SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Rising of 1745, By Charles Sanford 
Terry. (Nutt.)—This is the third in the series 
of ‘*Seottish History from Contemporary 
Writers.’’ Good as were its two predecessors, 
it seems to be better than they. Mr, Terry 
has been particularly successful in weaving 
a consecutive narrative from very various 
sources, so that it reads like a connected 
whole. Murray of Broughton, Lord George 
Murray, the different writers in the ‘ Lyon in 
Mourning,’ the Chevalier de Johnstone, Home, 
the historian of the Rebellion, and Maxwell 
of Kirkeonnell, are among his leading authori- 
ties. There is one point only, and a little 
point that, which Mr. Terry seems to have 
missed. Mr. John Murray of Broughton 
dined on November 6th, 1745, at Holyrood 
Abbey with the Earl of Breadalbane, St. Ger- 
mans, and John Campbell, an Edinburgh 
banker, who records the fact in his diary. 
That is to say, Murray must have stayed on in 
Edinburgh six days at least after the Prince 
had started for Derby. He was a timorous 
man, and would not feel very comfortable in 
the close neighbourhood of the Hanoverian 
garrison of Edinburgh Castle, unless he was 
already trafficking with the Government, One 
has always wondered how about 1738-40 he, a 
younger son, could come by 6,0001. to purchase 
the Peebles-shire estate of Broughton: was 
that not perhaps part of the price of his 
treachery? It is noticeable that his ‘ Memorials” 
make not the slightest reference to his seeming 
dilatoriness. There is another point about 
Murray—the dates of his three ‘ Memorials.’ 
His editor, Mr. Fitzroy Bell, contents himself 
with the suggestion that ‘‘ these ‘ Memorials’ 
seem to have been written about 1757’’: that 
is ridiculous, The third ‘Memorial’ is the 
earliest ; p. 279 shows that it must have been 
written before October 26th, 1748, the date of 
Young Locheil’s death. The first ‘Memorial’ 
must have been written between 1752 and 1756, 
the dates given in Mr. Fitzroy Bell’s footnote 
on a passage in Murray (p. 121), ‘“‘that soon 
after Mr. William Murray (now Earl of Dun- 
more) asked me in a sly manner,’’ &c,—the 
footnote says he succeeded as third earl in 
1752, and died in 1756. Of the middle 
‘Memorial’ one cannot fix the approximate 
date, not knowing when Steuart of Physgill 
died; but Murray’s extremely important 
‘Account of Charge and Discharge respect- 
ing Sums of the Prince’s in his Possession 
after the Battle of Culloden’ (Chambers’s 
‘Rebellion,’ pp. 515-25) must belong to 1748 
or 1749. Sir Stuart Thriepland had returned 
to Scotland, but Capt, Daniel had not started 
for Italy. Mr. Terry’s ‘ Bibliography of 
Literature relating to Jacobite History, 
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1689-1788,’ occupies nearly a hundred pages, 
and is of very high value. It consists of 363 
entries of contemporaneous materials, 58 con- 
temporary materials still in manuscript or 
incompletely edited, and 161 non-con- 
temporary works, We cannot feel sure that 
classes 1 and 3 would not better have made a 
single class: why should Jesse’s ‘ Memoirs of 
the Pretenders’ (1846) come in class 1, and 
the two Anti-Jacobin reviews of Home's 
‘History’ in class 2?) Anyhow, Mr. Terry 
should have stated that those reviews were by 
Sir Henry Seton Steuart, of Allanton (1759- 
1836), who was closely connected with many 
of the survivors of the Forty-five. But his 
bibliography is wonderfully full and accurate ; 
we can detect only sixteen omissions :— 


1. W. B., ‘The White Rose; or, a Word for the 
House of York, vindicating the Right of Succession 
in a Letter from Scotland to a Peer of this Realm’ 
(fol.. Lond., 1680).--A curious connexion between 
the Yorkist and Jacobite white roses. 

2. ‘The Political State of Great Britain’ (1715).— 
A monthly issue for the latter half of the year. A 
<opy was picked up last May from an Edinburgh 
bookstall for sixpence. 

3. James Balfour Paul’s ‘ History of the Royal 
Company of Archers’ (Edinb., 1875).—The list of 
members, almost all Jacobites, with the dates of 
their admission, is of high value. 

. The Earl of Albemarle, ‘Fifty Years of my 
Life’ (2 vols., 1870). 

5. ‘The Caldwell Papers’ (Maitland Club, 4to, 
4854).—A good deal about the Forty-five. 

6. ‘Journals of the Episcopal Visitations of the 
Right Rev. Robert Forbes, MA.” edited by the 
Rev. B. Craven (Lond., 1886).—-A book now 
nowhere to be purchased. It contains much of 
interest—e.g., that Lord Strathallan, who fell at 
Culloden, was communicated on the morning of the 
fight by Lord Ogilvie’s Episcopal chaplain in whisky 
and oat-cake, for wine and bread were nowhere 
forthcoming. 

7. ‘Letters of Thomas Gray,’ the poet (ii. of 
Gosse’s edition, pp. 76, 139, 142). 

8. ‘A Series of Letters from and to the First 
Earl of Malmesbury’ (2 vols., 1870).—The first 
sixty-three pages contain much as to the Forty-five. 

9. Monsignor Robert Seton, D.D., ‘An Old 
Family; or, the Setons of Scotland and America’ 
«New York, 1899). 

10. James Dennistoun, ‘The Stuarts in Italy’ 
{Quarterly Review, ii. 1846, p. 141).—A very able 
article. 

11. A contemporary article on the battle of Fal- 
Kirk was first printed in the Scotsman for April 17th, 
1900. It is evidently written by a French officer 
who had fought in the battle. 

12. Two admirable Quarterly articles by Sir 

Walter Scott—one on the ‘Culloden Papers’ (1816, 
i. p. aah and the other on Home’s ‘ History’ (1827, 
ll. p. 4). 
13. Sobieska, Clementina, who in 1783 rode on 
‘one, two, and three horses at once in a London 
circus (Thomas Frost’s ‘Circus Life and Circus 
‘Celebrities,’ 1875, p. 24). 

14. Robert Bain’s ‘History of the Ancient Pro- 
vince of Ross’ (Dingwall, 1899), pp. 264-73 and 
294-311. 

15. ‘A Family Memoir of the Macdonalds of 
gamed by Angus Macdonald, M.D. (15y copies, 

OSD). 

16. Various books showing the Jacobitism of the 

Rev. George Lluellyn, Rector of Condover, near 
Shrewsbury, in 1715; ancestors of Landor, Daniel 
O'Connell, Dr. Livingstone, and Lord Clyde; 
Gibbon as a schoolboy, Jemmy Dawkins, Dr. 
Burney, the founder of Tattersall’s, &c. 
This is a very small list of omissions; but one 
may doubt whether it could be easily doubled, 
Anyhow, any one who knows of rare Jacobite 
books should send the titles to the author of 
this small but most excellent history, with a 
view to future editions. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Miss KATHARINE TYNAN’S Three Fair Maids 
(Blackie) belong to our own age; they are 
Irish girls, beautiful, spirited, and full of 
energy; they belong to an ancient and im- 
poverished family, and they set to work to 
repair their fortunes by means of ‘ paying 
guests,”’ The device is simple, and it is 
successful. Moreover, the guests who flock 
to Ardeelish are not commonplace folk, and 
the adventures of the ‘‘Three Fair Maids,’’ 





told in the writer’s well-known and attrac- 
tive style, make a pretty story.—A Sister of 
the Red Cross, by L. T. Meade (Nelson), is ‘‘a 
tale of the South African War,’’ and we must 
frankly confess that we do not care for its tone, 
The scene is chiefly laid in Ladysmith, but 
the chief interest centres, not in the fate of 
the beleaguered town, but in the love affairs of 
the heroine, Sister Mollie. The said sister, 
we hasten to say, is an altogether estimable 
person, and an_ exeellent nurse into the 
bargain, and it is not her fault that the man 
whom she loves becomes her patient and the 
patient whom she hates falls in love with her. 
Still, we do not like the mixture of nursing and 
love-making, and we do not believe that good 
nurses Jike it any better than we do. 

Sarah Tytler’s books for girls are always 
good, and Queen Charlotte's Maidens (Blackie) 
is a charming story. It is in the form of a 
diary, and purports to be written by Charlotte 
Venn, one of the orphan gentlewomen ‘‘ whom 
Her Majesty benevolently adopted from the 
days when she came to Englanda girl princess 
of sixteen.’’ The queen’s ‘‘ name-daughter ”’ 
comes of a sailor stock and she has a soldier 
lover, and we hear a good deal of the great 
wars which were our scourge and our pride 
‘‘when George III. was king.’’ But we hear 
more of the stern and kindly little queen, of 
the homely king, over whom hangs so dreadful 
a doom, of their sons and their daughters. 
The author is well known as more than a 
student of history, and she gives in ‘Queen 
Charlotte’s Maidens’ an admirable sketch of 
an interesting period. 

A Hundred Anecdotes of Animals, With 
Pictures by P. J. Billinghurst, (Lane.)—Mr. 
Billinghurst draws in what may be called a 
seventeenth-century manner, but it is difficult 
to see why he throws away a good deal of care, 
skill, and sympathy with his subjects in such 
an absurd manner. The anecdotes concern 
dogs, horses, birds, &e., and record many 
noble and touching traits of courage, fidelity, 
tenderness, and gratitude, such as boys delight 
to read and remember, though the legends 
may beas old as the hills and they are told in 
an old-fashioned way. 

The Dream Fox Story Book (Maemillan & 
Co.) tells how Billy Button, who had ‘‘stuck 
tongue pins’’ into his mother, i.e., used 
sharply pointed language, was sent to bed as 
a punishment, and how in his sleep he was 
visited by many strange dreams. His adven- 
tures are related by Mabel Osgood, while Mr. 
Oliver Herford illustrates them, They are 
more fanciful than amusing. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Conferences on Books and Men, by the Author 
of ‘ Pages from a Private Diary’ (Smith, Elder 
& Co.), comes rather as adisappointment after 
the last-named volume, which had very great 
charm. Here it becomes evident, though it 
was not so in the former ease, that the author 
is more or less bound down to write an essay 
every month for the pages of the Cornhill 
Magazine, and he makes one realize that he 
sometimes found it rather a bother. There is 
not the same spontaneity and freshness in this 
as made the ‘ Pages’ such delightful reading. 
In almost all the essays, good though the sub- 
jects of many of them are, there seems just 
something a little bit strained, as if the writer 
were writing not so much because he loved 
the subject as because he had to write 
about something, In the article, for ex- 
ample, on ‘Oxford Wit and Humour,’ we 
read to the end always expecting to be 
carried away by his treatment of the subject, 
which in itself is delightful, but never being 
so. We feel all the time that wittier and more 
amusing things have been said and written 
about the subject, although we confess we are 
unable actually to lay our hands on them at 





the moment; and this feeling is increased by 
the selection of examples, which are not always 
very funny. The fact of the matter is that the 
author—like most of the few men who can 
write charmingly about themselves, a gift 
he showed in his former volume—is never 
so happy when writing about other people. 
For this reason to our minds by far the best 
essays in the book are the two purely egotistical 
ones called ‘A Holiday Number’ and ‘A 
Further Holiday Number.’ Still, a man of the 
writer’s taste cannot go far wrong, and we 
have been judging him from a high standard: 
though his essays on Cowley, for example, or 
on Chaucer, or on ‘The Tears of the Muses’ 
are not first class of their kind, they are by 
no means wanting in the charm which inevit- 
ably comes from a man writing about books 
who lives a fairly solitary life and has them 
as his chief companions, We only hope that 
the author will not spoil his gift by using it 
too much. There are warning examples enough 
of over-production, 

THERE is not very much to say about Pages 

from a Journal, &c., by Mark Rutherford 
(Fisher Unwin); it is simply a collection of 
essays written at different times in the author’s 
life on the most varied subjects, and strung 
together without any particular coherence to 
make up avolume. The essays attracted some 
of them considerable attention when they 
were written, such as the one in which the 
author shows that Matthew Arnold was mis- 
taken in his view of Goethe's appreciation of 
Byron, or the somewhat casuistical defence 
of Judas Iseariot. But there is not one of 
them which really seems to have anything 
strikingly original or permanent to say. Some 
of the stories in the book will be considered 
better reading than the essays. 
MACMILLAN have added to their 
‘English Theological Library,’’ which is 
supervised by Mr. Relton, The Works of 
Bishop Butler, with introduction and notes 
by Dr. Bernard, of Dublin. Butler’s writings 
will admit of a large amount of annotation. 
His philosophical ideas can be _ illustrated 
profusely from the speculations of subsequent 
thinkers, or the state of theology in the 
eighteenth century and the ecclesiastical ideas 
of our forefathers may be made the subject 
of copious comment. But Mr, Bernard has— 
we think wisely—been chary of note-writing, 
and left the reader pretty much to form his 
commentary for himself. In this way he has 
been able to include the bishop's writings in 
two handsome octavos of little more than 
300 pages each, and at the same time the 
references and remarks he does append are 
eminently serviceable, In fact, this is an 
edition to be recommended. 

Shadowings, by Lafeadio Hearn (Sampson 
Low & Co.), is by no means equal to its imme- 
diate predecessor, ‘ Exotics and Retrospec- 
tives’: it appeals rather toresidents in Japan, 
who have at least some chance, by personal 
eontaect, of knowing what sort of folk the 
denizens of the ‘‘ Divine Land’”’ are, than to 
Western readers whose ill fate has kept them 
within the bounds of a continent that has never 
produced a ‘ Baijaku,’”’ a ‘‘ Fuhaku,’”’ or a 
‘*Kikaku,’’ but only commonplace Dantes, 
Shakspeares, Goethes, and the like. ‘Shadow- 
ings’ is shadowy indeed, and Mr. Hearn seems 
perilously near exhausting his repertory of 
kokiu (one-stringed fiddle) themes. The stories 
with which the present volume opens have no 
particular merit: they have lost their chief 
and real advantage—their local colour—in 
Hearnesque translation, and scem to be little 
more than suggestions or drafts of ‘‘ nouvelles,”’ 
out of which skilful hands might perhaps have 
made something much better. A good example 
of what we mean is the story of the Screen- 
maiden, which is a most lame presentment of a 
charming motif. The chapters on female names, 
on sémi couplets and ‘Old Japanese Songs’ 
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are more interesting, but only to those who 
possess a considerable knowledge of old 
Japanese life and literature. In kiu-Nihon 
(old Japan) women had no names—they have, 
it is believed, none now; they had merely 
yobi-na, call-names, pet-names, mark-names, or 
nicknames, some of which show the national 
lack of imagination after a truly surprising 
fashion: Miss Writing Brush, Miss Greed, 
Miss Iron, Miss Milestone, and so on. Pro- 
bably, however, many names of this kind (none 
of which is met with in the true literature of 
Japan, the medizeval monogatari or romances) 
are survivals of ancient designations, some 
perhaps originally of Korean, others of Chinese, 
others again of Buddhist origin, modified by 
the rebus-like use of Chinese ideographs, so 
common in Far-Eastern countries, into sense- 


less, or at least witless, appellations. The 
semi (tree-cicada) couplets are mere inter- 
jectional expressions, so rendered by Mr. 


Hearn as, in our opinion, to destroy whatever 

point they have. Let us take the first :-— 

Hatsu-sémi ya! | ‘‘ Kore wa atsui’’ to | iu hi yori. TAIMU. 

Mr. Hearn’s version is :— 

The day after the first day on which we exclaim, ‘*Oh, how 
hot it is!” the first séi begins to cry. 

But what Mr. Taimu really wrote was :— 


The suggestion is unexpressed, but implied, 
and there lies the point and art of the whole: 
it is that when the first heats are felt the 
sémi is first heard; in a word, the sémi heralds 
the return of warmth as the cuckoo does in 
Europe, Of the ‘‘ Old Japanese Songs ’’—where 
is the proof of their antiquity ?—much the 
best is the dance-ballad of the dragon maid, 
who bewitched a yamabushi, and chased him 
over moor and hill and river, until the temple 
of Ddjo was reached, under the great bell of 
which the trembling hill-warrior or outlaw 
(yamabushi were such originally in all proba- 
bility) hid himself, whereupon the dragon 
maid wrapped her body round the bell once 
and again and a third time, and the third time 
the bell melted and flowed away like boiling 
water. And with it, according to the legend, 
flowed away the ashes of the unwilling object 
of the dragon maid’s affections, consumed not 
through love, but through disdain. 

Sparks from Camp Fires, by Capt. Creagh 
(Chapman & Hall), which the author ealls an 
autobiography, would more properly be called 
a series of reminiscences, as it is rather a dis- 
jointed affair, and seems merely a collection 
of incidents in which the author was actor or 
spectator. The most interesting part of the 
book, undoubtedly, at the present day is his 
account of what happened in the Crimea, where 
he was a subaltern. He certainly conveys 
adequately, what one has always imagined to 
be the case, that the whole affair was miserably 
mismanaged at first, and that it is a wonder 
that so many troops returned from it at all. 
He also shows, however, that though the Eng- 
lish have an extraordinary tendency to under- 
estimate, mismanage, and muddle everything 
at first, yet when they realize the crisis they 
show themselves extremely practical and fitted 
to deal with the emergency. In the first year 
the French troops were very much better off 
than ours were—ours, indeed, could not have 
been worse off; but in the second year the 
conditions were exactly reversed, and the out- 
ery had awakened the dormant energy of the 
War Office to make things almost as comfortable 
as they could be for soldiers in the circum- 
stances. We need not draw out the moral 
from these facts, The author has also some 
interesting remarks to make about the extra- 
ordinarily stupid drill-book arrangements of 
that time, which were not in all eases so 
absurd in themselves as absurd when they 
eame to be regarded by the unintelligent 
British officer as the ne plus ultra of military 
tactics. However, in spite of these merits, 
the book on the whole cannot be very cordially 


recommended, It is somewhat vulgar in tone» 
and much of it is distinctly dull. 


THE house of Calmann-Lévy publish Dix Mois 
de Campagne chez les Boérs, by an Ancien 
Lieutenant du Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil. 
The author is a cavalry captain in the French 
army, and his book represents the usual 
opinion of continental regulars who have 
served against us with the Boers. He and his 
friends left Paris with 38lb. of luggage each, 
this including the military revolver and 200 
cartridges. He ridicules our officers for taking 
with them ‘‘ full dress, and two or three suits 
of plain clothes, tennis suits and polo suits.’’ 
He tells us that our regulars as a rule fight 
well, though with the exception of some 
battalions; but that militia, yeomanry, and 
volunteers often surrendered in order to escape 
danger and suffering. He pronounces our 
officers ignorant of the art of war, and our 
generals, except Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener, beneath contempt. He dislikes 
and despises the Boers, and, in common with 
all French officers in China and in South Africa, 
gets on admirably with the Germans, The 
French and Germans fighting for the Boers all 
agree in their detestation of the Boers and 
admiration for each other, We note that the 
military attachés with the Boers (after the 
Russian and the Dutchman had been taken) 
helped the side to which they were ‘‘ attached.’’ 

The Bennett Twins, by Grace Marguerite 
Hurd (Maemillan & Co.), is an amusing account 
of the adventures of a brother and sister who 
attempt to study art in New York and to get 
their living by it. The narrative gains by 
a lively style, and the description of the 
twins and their friends and acquaintances is 
decidedly agreeable. There is no love story 
in the book, but plenty of harmless fun and 
some rather sad distress courageously borne. 
The characters are well presented. 

Messrs. HACHETTE have sent us the <Al- 
manach Hachette for 1901, which is a model of 
what such things should be, and Toute Seule, 
a charming book for girls by Madame Chabrier- 

tieder, which deals with the career of a friend- 
less young woman stranded at a pension for girls, 
much in the position of Becky Sharp; but this 
heroine manages to do her duty on much less 
than that insidious creature thought necessary 
for virtue, and finally wins a husband after 
delays due to high ideals of conscientious- 
ness. The tale is written with a pleasant 
spice of freshness, but we hope that the Eng- 
lishwoman who bullies the heroine is an un- 
common spectacle. There are numerous 
excellent illustrations by Damblans. 


Mr. JAMES KNOWLES now e¢alls his review 
the Nineteenth Century and After, and affirms 
the presence of the new century by putting 
on the title-page a two-faced Janus, adapted 
from a Greek coin by Sir E. J. Poynter, 
Among other signs of the times we notice in 
the articles a great increase in short isolated 
sentences, which the novelists at first only 
employed as a means of creating extra em- 
phasis. 

Miss Mirrorp’s Ow Village has appeared 
in the ‘‘ Temple Classies’’ (Dent), 

WE have on our table The Romance of the 
Earth, by A, W. Bickerton (Sonnenschein) ,— 
Foundations of Knowledge, by A. T. Ormond 
(Maemillan),—The Story of Thought and Feel- 
ing, by F. Ryland (Newnes),—Exploded Ideas, 
and other Essays, by the Author of ‘ Times 
and Days’ (Longmans),—The Army Diary and 
Pocket-Book, 1901 (Gale & Polden),—Our Own 
Magazine, 1900, edited by TT. B. Bishop 





(Children’s Special Service Mission),—On the 
Track, by H, Lawson (Australian Book Com- 
pany, 38, West Smithfield) ,—A bra of Poictiers, 
by M. E, Ames (Nisbet),—Ships and Havens, 
by H. Van Dyke (Nelson),—Landlopers, by 
J. Le Gay Brereton (Fisher Unwin),—Men of 
Marlowe's, by Mrs. H. Dudeney (Long),—The 





Overtons, by E. Macgregor (Nelson),—Who 
Goes There ? by B. K,. Benson (Maemillan),— 
Happiness: its Pursuit and Attainment, by 
the Rev. W. J. Kelly (Long),—and Shakespeare 
Sermons, edited by the Rev. G. Arbuthnot 
(Longmans). Among: New Editions we have 
The Guide to South Africa, 1900-1 (Low),— 
Every Man's Own Lawyer, by a Barrister 
(Lockwood),—In the Beginning, by J. Guibert, 
translated from they French by G. S. 
Whitmarsh (Kegan Paul),—and La Préhis- 
torique, by G. A. Adrien de Mortillet (Paris, 
Reinwald). Also the following Pamphlets : 
Report of the Ottoman Public Debt, 1899-1900, 
—and Our National Army, by G. G. Coulton 
(Simpkin). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Burwash (N.), Manual of Christian Theology on the 
Inductive Method, 2 vols. 8vo, 12/ 
Robinson (A.), Old and New Certainty of the Gospel, 2/6 
Sacrifice, The, Redemption’s Story, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 
Law. 
Companies Act, 1900, Notes by F. B. Palmer, 8vo, 6/ 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Lefévre (L.), Architectural Pottery, translated by K. He 
Bird and W. M. Binns, imp. 8vo, 15/ net. 
Surtees (R. S.), Jorrocks’s Jauuts and Jollities, 42/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Earle (W.), Home Poems, cr. 8vo, 10/4 net. 
Gerard (W.), Una,a Song of England in 1900, er. 8vo, 3/6 net.. 
Hoare (B. G.), As the Wind Stirs, cr. 8vo, 46 
Leo; ardi, Poems, done into English by J. M. Morrison,. 
12mo, 3/6 net. 
Trench (H.), Deirdre Wed, and other Poems, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Music. 
Moser (A.), Joseph Joachim, a Biography, 1831-99, trans- 
lated by L. Durham, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Bibliography. 
Cotgreave (A.), A Contents Subject-Index to General and 
Periodical Literature, cr. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Paleography. 
Facsimi'es of Bible MSS. in the British Museum, edited by 
F. G. Kenyon, folio, 10/ 
Philosophy. 
Kedney (J. S.), Problems in Ethics, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
History and Biography. 
Benger (G.), Rumania in 1900, translation by A. H. Keane,. 
imp. 8vo, 10/ net. 
Bengough (H. M.), Notes and Reflections on the Boer War, 3) 
Geography and Travel, 
Candler (E ), A Vagabond in Asia, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Cooks’ Lourists’ Handbook for Palestine and Syria, 12mo, 7/é- 
Philology. 
Cicero, Ad Atticum, XIV., translated by E. S. Shuck-- 
burgh, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Science, 


Bailey (L. H.), Botany, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Barr (W. M ), A Catechism on the Combustion of Coal an@ 
the Prevention of Smoke, cr. 8vo, 8/6 net, 
Cheadle (W. B ), On Some Cirrhoses of the Liver, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Jackson (E ), A Manual of Diseases of the Eve, 10/6 net. 
Murray (G. R.), Diseases of the Thyroid Gland: Part 1,. 
Myxcedema and Cretinism, 8vo, 7/6 
Winchester College Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Geometry, edited by G. Richardson, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
General Literature. 
Alexander (J. F. B.), Runs in Three Continents, 8vo, 7/6 nef... 
Bascom (J.), Growth of Nationality in the United States, 6,’ 
Bell (H.), Bele Aliz, a Legend of Albury, Surrey, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Bounder, The, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Collins (G. E.), Tales of Pink and Silk, 8vo, 6/ 
Davidson (J.), Commercial Federation and Colonial Trade 
Policy, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Forgotten Melody, The, by One Who Remembers It, 5/ 
Frangipani’s Ring, translated by J. F. C. L., 4to, 21/net. 
Hampstead Annual, 1900, edited by G@. K. Mathesonand s. G. 
Mayle, imp. 8vo, sewed, 2/6 net. 
Harris (Hon. J.), Inferences from Haunted Houses an@ 
Haunted Men, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Lingston (R.), Not Warranted Sound, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Medical Directory for 1901, 8vo, 14/ 
Newbigging (T.), Lancashire Humour, 12mo, 2/6 net. 
Royal Bl: e Book, roy. 16mo, 5/ 
Stables (G.) and others, Valour and Victory Stories, 4to, 5/; 
boards, 3/ 
Steel (R.), Imitation; or, the Mimetic Force in Nature and 
Human Nature, cr. 8vo, 3/ 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Lac (Du), Jésuites, 3fr. 50. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Dergeret (G.), Journal d’un Négre 4 l’Exposition de 1900, 
40f: 


rr. 
France (A.), Thais, 250fr. ’ 
Huysmans (J. K.), La Biévre, les Gobelins, Saint-Séverin,. 


150fr. 
Strzygowsky (J.), Orient od. Rom, 17m. 
Political Economy. 
Razous (P.), La Sécurité du Travail dans I’Industrie, 12fr. 50.. 
History and Biography. 
Hecquard (C.), La Turquie sous Abdul-Hamid II., 6fr. 
Heierli (J.), Urgescbichte der Schweiz, 12m, 
Kupke (G.), Nuntiaturen des P. Bertano u. P. Camaiani, 
1550-2, 20m. 
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Philology. 
Krumbacher (K.), Die Moskauer Sammlung mittelgriech- 
ischer Sprichwé6rcter, 3m. 
Claude (G.), L’Electricité 4 la Portée du Tout le Monde, 6fr. 
Hauser (M.), L’Or, 10fr. 








THE ARGONAUTS OF THE NEW AGE. 


PERCY AYLWIN. 

{In starlight in Gypsy Dell, listening to the Rington 
chimes in the distance, which sound clear through 
the leafless trees. 

Say, will new heroes win the ‘‘ Fleece,” ye spheres 
Who, whether around some King of Suns ye rull 
Or move right onward to some destined goal 
In Night’s vast heart, know what Great Mornirg 
nears? 
THE STARS. 
Since Love’s Star rose have nineteen hundred years 
Written such runes on Time’s remorseless scroll, 
Impeaching Earth’s proud birth, the human soul, 
That we, the bright-browed stars, are dim with 
tears, 
Could Shakspeare, Goethe, compass man’s release ? 
What “Ship of Hope” shall sail to such a world ? 

(The night passes, and morning breaks as gorgeously 
over the tree tops as it broke many years before, when 
Rhona’s face appeared to her lover. 


PERCY AYLWIN. 
Ye fade, ye stars, ye fade with Night’s decease ! 
Above yon ruby rim of clouds empearled— 
There, through the rosy flags of morn unfurled— 
I see young heroes bring Light’s ‘*Golden Fleece.” 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1900. 
Il. 


WHEN a copy of the first edition of ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ 3 vols., 1869, original cloth, sold at 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s for 131., the price 
was thought to be high, but this was, never- 
theless, advanced to 371. in June, though it 
declined to 261. in December. These amounts 
are not likely to be maintained, as I know of 
several equally good sets which are sure to 
be sold before long, and there are doubtless 
others in existence, the value of which is 
at present unknown to their owners. The 
stock of Nichols & Co., sold in April, con- 
tained a considerable number of books, nearly 
all in expensive bindings or else in expensive 
cases, for these booksellers knew better than 
to sacrifice ‘‘original boards’’ to morocco 
super extra, Thus they had enclosed a large- 
paper copy in boards of Byron’s ‘ Hours of 
Idleness,’ 1807, in a beautiful drop case of 
morocco, elaborately designed. It realized 
25!. Hals’s ‘Cornwall,’ c. 1750, brought 
151. 10s.; at one time 601. or 701. was usual; 
indeed, in March, 1888, a copy in russia extra 
sold for 1501, Two copies of the Galiery of 
Illustrations to Victor Hugo’s ‘ Romances,’ 
vellum paper, 1895, brought 361. and 40l. re- 
spectively, and one on Holland paper 31l. 
John Owen’s ‘Of Communion with God,’ in a 
fine contemporary binding, 1700, 8vo, sold 
for 31l.; and a Fourth Folio of Shakspeare’s 
‘Works’ brought 351. (imperfect). 

On April 9th Messrs. Christie, Manson & 
Woods dispersed some three hundred lots of 
books, which realized about 1,5501. The 
feature of this sale was the Coverdale Bible 
of 1535, printed at Antwerp by Jacob van 
Meteren, It was defective, yet realized 3001, 
The Osterley and Leicester copies are the 
best, as Mr. Quaritch pointed out at the 
time, the Ashburnham (sold for 8201.) rank- 
ing third. At the same sale an imperfect 
copy of the First Folio brought 170/., and 
it is worthy of note that on March 29th 
Mr. Daly’s had realized 5,400 dollars. They 
have been having some important sales at 
New York. In November last Poe's ‘ Tamer- 
lane,’ first edition, 1827, one of the three 
copies known, sold for 2,050 dollars; ‘ Al 
Aaraaf,’ 1829, 1,100 dollars ; and ‘ The Raven,’ 
bound with the ‘ Tales,’ and presented by Poe 
to Helen Whitman, 610 dollars, Mr. James 





Hornby’s library, sold at the end of April, 
contained complete sets of the Snob and 
the Gownsman, bound in 2 vols., and these 
realized 132/, Mr. J. T. Barber’s library 
(April 25th) had been formed with great judg- 
ment. It was mainly a botanical collection, 

On May 7th and 8th Col. Francis Grant’s 
collection was sold at Wellington Street. Col. 
Grant was specially interested in the authors 
of the eighteenth century, such as De Foe, Pope, 
Swift, Dr. Johnson (whose biography he had 
written), Goldsmith, and others. With regard 
to these writers of the period he had a wide 
knowledge, and wrote much about them in 
the pages of the Athenwwm, Notes and Queries, 
and other periodicals. These books brought 
very good prices, especially the following: 
Dryden, ‘ A Poem upon the Death of the Lord 
Protector,’ 1659, 4to, 211. (unbound); ‘ Alex- 
ander’s Feast,’ 1697, 151. 15s. Gay, ‘The 
Wife of Bath,’ 1713, 4to, 131. (morocco). 
Goldsmith, ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ Salis- 
bury, 2 vols., 1766, 491. (calf) ; ‘The Deserted 
Village,’ 1770, 8vo (not the 4to of the same 
date), 211.; and ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ 
1773, 8vo, 121, 12s, (mor. ex.). The Cata- 
logue of Dr. Johnson’s Library, sold by 
Christie on February 16th, 1785, and three 
following days, realized 25]. 10s. (half 
morocco). Ben Jonson, ‘The Alchemist,’ 
1612, 4to, 221. (title mounted), Pope, ‘The 
Dunciad,’ first edition and issue, 1728, 75l. 
(mor. ex., uncut); the same, first edition, but 
second issue, 501. (ibid.); the same, second 
edition, 1728, 321. (mor.). Shakspeare’s ‘ King 
John,’ 1611, 4to, 281. (defective). Shenstone’s 
‘The School Mistress,’ 1742, 161. (mor, ex.). 
Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler,’ fourth edition, 
1668, 15]. 15s. (ibid.), with many more. At a 
miscellaneous sale, in which were many books 
on card games collected by the well-known 
‘* Cavendish,’’ a third edition of the ‘ Com- 
pleat Angler,’ 1664, and the first edition of 
Col, Venables’s ‘Experienced Angler,’ in 
1 vol, 8vo, brought 31l. (old calf), The third 
edition of Walton is scarce, a number of copies 
having been burnt in the Fire of London. 
Some copies are dated 1661 and others 1664. 
Angling books have not been much in evidence 
during the year ; in fact, old sporting treatises 
of all kinds seem to be comparatively neglected, 
though their value is much the same as here- 
tofore. A good copy of Markham’s ‘ Pleasures 
of Princes,’ first edition, 1614, sm. 4to, 
brought 291. (calf extra) in June, and there 
the record about ends. Other noticeable books 
sold in May include Montesquieu’s ‘ Le Temple 
de Gnide,’ large paper, with an extra set of 
proof plates mounted (as usual) and added, 
1772, 4to, 571.; and Roger Williams’s ‘A Key 
into the Language of America,’ 1643, 8vo, 351. 
This book is identified with the earliest printed 
attempt togive the language of the aborigines 
of New England a literary form. Thomas 
Bancroft’s ‘Two Bookes of Epigrammes,’ first 
edition, 1639, 4to, produced 351. Epigrammes 
118 and 119 are addressed to the memory of 
Shakspeare, whose pre-eminence is acknow- 
ledged at an early date, A _ stained and 
damaged copy of the first part of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ 1719, 8vo, was dear enough, one 
would think, at 251. 10s., especially when con- 
trasted with a sound copy of the ‘ Enchiridion’ 
of Erasmus, printed by ‘‘ Wynkyn de Worde 
for John Byddell”’ in 1533, 371. The Herbal, 
shortly called ‘ Arbolayre’ (Lyons, M. Husz, 
circa 1485), now brought 491, The very same 
book, defective though it be, brought 861. in 
March, 1898 (the same faults disclosed). One 
of the most important books sold during the 
year contained a number of pieces by Spenser, 
including ‘Complaints’ (i591), ‘ Fowre 
Hymnes’ (1596), and ‘ Daphnaida’ (1596), all 
in very good order. This realized 140I. 
‘Helen’s Tower,’ by Tennyson, brought 
231, 10s.; the ‘Poems, chiefly Lyrical,’ 1830, 
141.; and an elaborately bound copy of the 
‘Whole Duty of Man,’ folio, 1704, 421, 





A selection of books sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
on May 25th and 26th contained a number of 
important classical works—e.g., Cicero, ‘Ora- 
tiones,’ 1472, folio, 211. (old morocco); ‘De 
Oratore ad Quintum Fratrem,’ Paris, 1540, 
folio, 611.; and Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ Paris, 
4 vols., 1767-71, 341. (old morocco). A very 
fair Second Folio of Shakspeare’s Plays sold 
at this sale for 71l. Passing the library ef 
Mr. William R. Hughes, of Birmingham, which 
was sold on May 3lst, and a series of first 
editions of Dickens’s works, mostly in parts, 
which Messrs. Christie sold on the same 
date, we come to the Inglis sale held on June 
llth and three following days. Mr. Inglis, 
who died at Hampstead in 1870 at the age of 
ninety years, belonged to the old school of 
collectors which interested itself chiefly with 
hooks by early English printers and early 
printed books with woodcuts. The first por- 
tion of Mr. Inglis’s collection had heen sola 
in 1826, the second in 1871, and now the third 
portion was disposed of, 849 ‘‘ lots ”’ realizing 
no less than 7,500]. Reference must be made 
to the catalogue itself, or to pp. 529-88 of the: 
new volume of ‘Book- Prices Current,’ for 
details of this sale, which was of great import- 
ance and could not be dealt with in a few lines, 
Short reference may, however, ke made to a» 
volume of tracts, containing inter alia the 
Columbus letter in Latin of May, 1493, which 
realized 2301.; the two parts in English of 
‘Don Quixote,’ issued together in 1620, small 
4to, 561.; Machlinia’s excessively rare edition 
of the ‘St. Alban’s Chronicle’ (circa 1484), 
1751. (four leaves in facsimile); a copy of an- 
other edition of the Columbus letter in Latin, 
1494, 901.; and several very scarce Hore, 
notably Paris, Vostre, 1512-30, on vellum, 
1001., and Paris, Geoffroy Tory, 1525, 
1441. The Ashburnham copy on vellum of this 
last - named book realized 8601, Rolle de 
Hampole’s ‘Explanationes Notabiles,’ an ex- 
cessively rare book, attributed to the press of 
Rood & Hunt, of Oxford, cannot ke over- 
looked, as the bibliographers appear to have 
missed this particular copy, which realized, 
3001. It was printed between 1481 and 
1486. The Peel heirlooms, sold in June by ordey- 
of the Chancery Division, realized 5,8801, at 
Messrs, Robinson & Fisher’s. A collection of 
political caricatures brought 5001.; a large 
copy of the editio princeps of Homer, 1488,. 
1951. ; an extra-illustrated copy of Lysons's 
‘Environs of London,’ extended to 15 vols., 
folio, 1796 (Lysons’s own copy), 3501.; and 
four scrap-books containing scarce portraits: 
of the English School, mezzotints chiefly, 7231.. 
At the end of June a selection from the stock 
of the late Mr. Harvey, of St. James’s Street,. 
realized good prices. This sale was remark— 
able for the large number of old plays by 
Dryden, Ford, Sheridan Knowles, Massinger,. 
and Shirley. Another Second Folio Shak- 
speare realized 901. (some leaves in facsimile). 
The sale of Mr, Virtue Tebbs’s library in June: 
was an important one, though no sensational 
prices were realized. In July the late Mr. 
Andrew Tuer’s collections of children’s books 
and horn-books came to the hammer. Mr.. 
Tuer had gathered together forty-five examples 
of the horn-book, being about a third of the- 
total number known. These realized 2691. 
Lamb’s ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ Godwin, n.d., 
sold for 431, (wrappers); ‘ Prince Dorus,’ 1811, 
421. (ibid.) ; and ‘ Poetry for Children,’ 2 vols. 
1809, 811. (front., title, and contents of vol. i. 
in facsimile, original boards). 

Later in July forty-one vols. and eight parts of 
the Ibis, 1859-99, a very desirable set, sold for 
631. 10s.; and there were several Shakspeare- 
items, notably the Tyrrell MS. from the 
Phillipps Collection, 451. ; the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Folios, the lowest price given being: 
201. and the highest 48/. 10s.; ‘ Love’s: 
Labour Lost,’ 1631, 4to, 411. (defective) ; 
‘Othello,’ 1655, 4to, 251.; and ‘ Macbeta,” 
1673, 4to, 1131. (old calf, entirely uncut). Tur- 
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berville’s ‘Epitaphs, Songs, and Sonets,’ 1570, 
Svo, realized 105!. Sir Frederick Bathurst’s 
library was remarkable for a First Folio 
Shakspeare, 1361. (imperfect), and a fine copy 
of the Fourth Folio, 781. Later on another 
imperfect copy of the First Folio sold for 2521., 
and with that the season closed, showing that 
about 38,000 lots of books had been sold for 
87,0001., the worst average since 1896, 

The new season, which commenced, as usual, 
in October last, promises better things. At 
Edinburgh on December 6th Mr. Dowell sold 
the copy of Paschalius’s ‘ Eloge de Henri II.’ 
which had belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots, 
for 1701.; and in November several of Blake’s 
mystical productions realized high prices at 
Puttick’s: ‘ Europe,’ ‘The Song of Los,’ and 
the ‘Daughters of Albion,’ in one volume, 
‘folio, with some drawings added, produced 225l., 
and ‘ The Book of Thel,’ 1789, 461. (wrappers). 
In December the autograph manuscript of 
‘ Angels and Devils,’ illustrated with forty-two 
original drawings by Blake, realized 361. It 
is a curious fact that ten years ago the same 
MS. sold for no less than 2351. (Crawford sale). 
‘The sale of Lord Ashburton’s library, held on 
November 14th and following days, disclosed 
quite a number of old American books—e.g., 
“A Relation of Maryland,’ 1635, 1651. (un- 
bound); ‘ New England Plantation,’ 1630, 981. 
dealf gilt); Denton’s ‘ Brief Description of New 
York,’ 1670, 400/.; ‘ Virginia’s Cure,’ 1662, 
‘4to, 76l1.; Lederer’s ‘ Discoveries in Three 
Several Marches from Virginia,’ 1672, 4to, 
1021,; Capt. John Smith’s ‘ Advertisements 
for the Inexperienced Planters,’ 1631, 1601. 
dunbound); and Winslow’s ‘Good Newes from 
New England,’ 1624, 4to, 2401. (ealf gilt). On 
November 26th and 27th Mr. Newnham Davis’s 
library caused considerable comment, the gem 
-of the collection being Littleton’s ‘ Tenures,’ 
printed by the first London craftsmen, Lettou 
& Machlinia, in small folio, about 1483. This 
book realized 4001., while Glanville’s ‘ De 
Proprietatibus Rerum,’ printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1496, brought 2121. (some leaves 
mended). Reference may also be made to ‘ Le 
Manuel des Dames,’ Paris, small 4to, 1001. ; 
the first Latin edition of the ‘ Hortus Sani- 
‘tatis,’ circa 1501, folio, 691. ; the first edition of 
Decker’s ‘ Satiro Mastix,’ 1602, 951. (modern 
morocco); and the ‘Carmen de Sponsalibus,’ 
printed in small 4to by Pynson in 1514, 1601. 
(modern vellum), Other books worthy of 
special mention sold about this time in- 
clude an uncut copy of Browning's ‘ Pauline,’ 
1201. ; Seott’s ‘ Waverley,’ first edition, 3 vols. 
1814, ‘poards, but the half-title to each volume 
missing, 115/.; and an autograph manuscript 
‘called the ‘ Puppet Show,’ written by Ruskin 
at ten years of age, and illustrated with fifty- 
seven coloured drawings, This was disposed 
of privately. 

The concluding sales of the century, which, 
by the way, is the second during which 
‘at least three of the firms of literary 
auctioneers whose names have been men- 
tioned have been in existence, were quite 
up to the average of past days. Good books 
of the most desirable class are scarcer than 
they have ever been, but for all that the new 
century will probably be middle-aged at least 
before the great public libraries here and in 
America wholly cease from troubling the 
honest bookman whose contemplative soul is 
with Caxtonand De Worde. Yet for him there 
is more than hope. He may safely exult in 
the certainty that every one of the new 
‘institutions of this kind which may rise out of 
the mist of the twentieth century will have to 
be satisfied with facsimiles and reprints. In 
‘time they may grow rich and great, but no 
matter. They will have been born too late, 

J. H. SLATER. 











CHARLES LAMB AS A LANDED PROPRIETOR. 


READERS of the ‘Essays of Elia’ will re- 
member that in ‘ My First Play’ Lamb gives 
us in his own inimitable manner a brilliant 
thumb-nail sketch of his godfather F., ‘‘ most 
gentlemanly of oilmen.’’ It is a tribute to 
the memory of one who, when living, opened 
to Lamb more than Arabian paradises by such 
simple talismans as pit orders to old Drury 
Lane Theatre, and, when dead, put him ‘‘ into 
possession of the only landed property which 
he ever could eall his own, situate near the 
roadway village of pleasant Puckeridge in 
Hertfordshire.’’ It has ever been a matter of 
conjecture where and what this landed pro- 
perty was. In Canon Ainger’s edition of the 
‘Essays of Elia’ (Macmillan, 1898) he says in 
a note that 
‘*Mrs. Proctor informs me that a relative of Lamb’s 
did actually bequeath him a small ‘landed estate’ 
—probably no more than a single field producing a 
pound or two of rent, and that Lamb was fond of 
referring to the circumstance, and declaring that it 
had revolutionized his ideas of Property.” 

And elsewhere he erackles out one of his 
little jokes about having a stake in the country, 
referring, of course, to the same thing. 
‘“*When 1 journeyed down,’’ he says in the 
essay, 

“to take possession, and planted foot on my own 
ground, the stately habits of the donor descended 
upon me, and I strode (shall I confess the vanity ”) 
with larger paces over my allotment of three- 
quarters of an acre, with its commodious mansion 
in the midst, with the feelings of av English free- 
holder that all betwixt sky and centre is my own. 
The estate has passed into more prudent hands, and 
nothing but an agrarian can restore it.’ 

Three-quarters of a century after it passed 
out of Lamb’s possession I am happy to tell 
the world—or that small portion of it to whom 
any fact about his life is precious—exactly 
where and what this landed property is. By 
indentures of lease and release dated the 23rd 
and 24th of March, 1779, George Merchant 
and Thomas Wyman, two yeomen of Braughing 
in the county of Hertford, conveyed to Francis 
Fielde, of the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
in the county of Middlesex, oilman, for the 
consideration of 201., all that messuage or 
tenement, with the orchard, gardens, yards, 
barns, edifices, and buildings, and all and 
singular the appurtenances therewithal used 
or oceupied, situate, lying, and being at West 
Mill Green in the parish of Buntingford West 
Mill in the said county of Hertford, &e. On 
March 5th, 1804, Francis Fielde, of New 
Cavendish Street, Esq., made his will, and, 
with the exception of two annuities to female 
relatives, left all his residuary estate, real 
and per: sonal, to his wife Sarah Fielde. 

This will was proved on November 5th, 
1809. By indentures of lease and release 
dated August 20th and 21st, 1812, Sarah 
Fielde conveyed the said property to Charles 
Lamb, of Inner Temple Lane, gentleman, By 
an indenture of feoffment dated February 15th, 
1815, made between the said Charles Lamb 
of the first part, the said Sarah Fielde of the 
second part, and Thomas Greg the younger, 
of Broad Street Buildings, London, Esq., the 
said property was conveyed to the said Thomas 
Greg the younger for 501. 

The said Thomas Greg the younger died in 
1839, and left the said property to his nephew, 
Robert Philips Greg, now of Coles Park, West 
Mill, in the same county ; and the said Robert 
Philips Greg in 1884 conveyed it to his 
nephew, Thomas Tylston Greg, of 15, Clifford's 
Inn, London, in whose possession it now is in 
substantially the same condition as it was in 
1815. 

The evidence that the Charles Lamb who 
conveyed the property in 1815 is Elia himself 
is overwhelming. 

1. The essay itself gives the locality cor- 
rectly: it is about two and a half miles from 


Puckeridge. 





2. The plot of land contains as near as pos- 
sible three-quarters of an acre, with an old 
thatched cottage and small barn standing upon 
it. The barn, specially mentioned in all the 
deeds, is a most unusual adjunct of so small a 
cottage. The property, the deeds of which go 
back to 1708, appears to have been isolated 
and held by small men, and consists of a long 
narrow tongue of land jutting into the property 
now of the Savile family (Earls of Mex- 
borough), but formerly of the Earls of Hard- 
wicke. 

3. The witness to Charles Lamb’s signature 
on the deed of 1815 is William Hazlitt, of 19, 
York Street, Westminster. 

4. Lamb was living in Inner Temple Lane 
in 1815, and did not leave the Temple till 1817, 

5. The essay was printed in the London 
Magazine for December, 1821, six years after 
“‘the estate has passed into more prudent 
hands.”’ 

6. And lastly, the following letter in Charles 
Lamb’s own handwriting, found with the 
deeds which are in my possession, clinches the 
matter :— 

Mr. Sarcus,—This is to give you notice that I 
have parted with the Cottage to Mr. Grig Junr. to 
whom you will pay rent from Michaelmas last. The 
rent that was due at Michaelmas I do not wish you 
to pay me. I forgive it you as you may have been 
at some expences in repairs. 

Yours 
Cu. LAMB. 
Inner Temple Lane, London. 
23 Feb. 1815, 

It is certainly not the facet that Lamb 
acquired the property, as he states, by the 
will of his godfather, for it was conveyed to 
him some three years after the latter’s death 
by Mrs, Fielde. But strict accuracy of fact 
in Lamb’s ‘ Essays’ we neither look for nor 
desire. In all probability Mrs. Fielde con- 
veyed him the property in accordance with an 
expressed wish of her husband in his lifetime. 
Reading also between the lines of the essay, 
it is interesting to notice that Francis Fielde, 
the Holborn oilman of 1779, in 1809 has 
become Francis Fielde, Esq., of New Cavendish 
Street. In the letter quoted above Lamb 
speaks of his purchaser as ‘‘ Mr, Grig Junr.,”’ 
more, Iam inclined to think, from his desire 
to have his little joke than from mere inac- 
curacy, for he must have known the correct 
name of his purchaser, But Mr. Greg, Jun., 
was only just twenty-one when he bought the 
property, and the expression ‘‘ as merry as a 
grig’’ running in Lamb’s mind might have 
proved irresistible tohim. Lastly, the property 
is now called, and has been so far back as I 
ean trace, ‘*‘ Button Snap.’’ No such name is 
found in any of the title-deeds, and it was 
impossible before to understand whence it 
arose, Now it is not: Lam) must have so 
ehristened his little property in jest, and the 
name has stuck. TuoMAs GREG. 








THE DATE OF KING ALFRED'S DEATH. 
Blackbeath, Dec. 31st, 1900. 

In the many discussions on this subject I 
have been often surprised to find how com- 
pletely one point has been ignored. Mr. 
Anscombe’s letter in your last issue forms no 
exception to this rule, but he will find the 
point to which I allude discussed by myself in 
Notes and Queries, 9% §. iv, 435. The dates 
in the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ during the 
latter part of the ninth century have evidently 
fallen into some confusion, but we seem to have 
the means of rectifying at any rate a portion 
of them by a celestial witness which cannot 
deceive us. A great eclipse of the sun (total 
over part of England) occurred on the 29th of 
October, A.D, 878. In the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ an eclipse of the sun is stated to 
have taken place in A.D. 879, and though its 
day is not mentioned, it is impossible to doubt 
that it was the total one before mentioned. 
As the ‘Chronicle’ places it in the year after 
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the great victory of Alfred over the Danes, 
the date of that must have been 877, not 878 
as commonly given. The subsequent events 
up to the time of the death of Alfred are also 
erroneously dated; but it would seem to be 
doubtful whether some of the later ones are 
one year or two years in error, In giving 
the date of the king’s death as A.p. 901, the 
‘Chronicle’ adds that he had held the king- 
dom (reigned) one year and a half less than 
thirty winters, Now under date 871 we are 
told that he took the kingdom, on the death of 
his brother Ethelred, after Easter, and if we 
take this in connexion with the above state- 
ment as to the length of his reign, it would 
bring the date of his death to A.p. 899, in the 
autumn. Simeon of Durham gives that as the 
year, and Ethelwerd says that Edward was 
erowned on Whitsunday, A.D. $00, which is 
quite consistent with this. I contend, there- 
fore, that the millenary of the death of England's 
darling was completed more than a year ago. 
W. T. Lynn. 








DANTE TRANSLATION SEEN IN 1510. 

Wood End, Weybridge. 
WitH regard to Canon Church’s recent 
paper before the Society of Antiquaries, I 
do not think we need seek very far for the 
identification of the ‘ Dantes translatus in 
earmen Latinum’ which Leland saw in Bishop 
Bubwith’s library at Wells, when we remember 
that Bubwith was one of the two English 
bishops (Hallam of Salisbury being the other) 
for whom John of Serravalle wrote his com- 
mentary while the three were at Constanz for 
the Council. True, the Italian prelate’s Latin 
version is hardly ‘‘carmen’’; but is it un- 
charitable to suppose that Leland was content 
to see the outside only of the jook he 
described? It is curious, though, that Dean 
Plumptre, who makes great play with 
Serravalle’s statement (probably invented for 
the benefit of his English friends) that Dante 
studied at Oxford, should, for all that appears, 
have been unaware of the likelihood that his 
own chapter library had once possessed a copy 
of the commentary. Of course, there is just 
the possibility that the ‘‘carmen Latinum’’ may 
have been the hexameters of Matteo Ronto, 
whose version dates from about the same 

period, A. J. B. 








ANOTHER NEW THEORY AS TO HUCHOWN. 
December 31st, 1900. 

Ir we English are to recover Huchown from 
the Seots, may I put in a better claim than 
that of Cumberland by pointing out as a 
eurious fact that in or about the year 1256 a 
certain Malcolm, a native of Scotland, with 
unknown malefactors in his train, broke into 
the house of Hugo de Aula, near the village 
of Ryhull’, now Ryal, which was fined for not 
joining in the pursuit when the hue and cry 
was raised ?— 

“Quidam Malcolumb’, natus de Scocia, et socii 

sui malefactores ignoti burgaverunt domum Hugonis 
de Aula...... Et hutesium levatum fuit, et villate de 
Ryhull’ et Ingon non fecerunt sectam, ideo in 
misericordia.” — ‘Northumberland Assize Rolls,’ 
Surtees Society, p. 90. 
The victim here was evidently a Huchown of 
the Awle, Ryal, who perhaps may have been 
grandsire to the Huchown of the Awle Ryale. 
In that case the burglarious tendencies of 
Malcolm and his colleagues would, on the lines 
of Mr. Bradley’s proposition, appear to have 
been only too faithfully imitated by Scottish 
reivers among the literary antiquaries of the 
present century. Should not my own county 
of Northumberland at any rate participate 
in the new hutesium after the kidnapped 
Huchown ? J. A. NEILSON. 


General Register House, Edinburgh, Dec 29th, 1900. 
I HAVE read with interest Mr. Henry Brad- 
ley’s suggestion as to this writer in your issue of 





favourably of some of his views, I think he is 
mistaken or not sufliciently advised on one 
point, He writes in regard to Hugh and 
Hucheoun that these ‘‘ names were originally 
identical. But in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries they seem to have been as 
distinct in use as James and Jacob are now.”’ 
It is not clear whether the reference is to 
English or to Scottish usage. If the latter, 
I venture to differ from him. There is an 
instance of Wyntoun’s own date. In the 
‘Report of the Commission on Historical MSS.,’ 
No, XIV. App. iii. p. 13 (Duke of Roxburghe’s 
MSS.), is a document dated in 1391, in which 
a certain ‘‘Howioun off ffodrygame’’ is men- 
tioned in connexion with certain lands. That 
writ is in the vernacular, and ‘‘ Howioun ’’ is 
merely a form of ‘‘ Hucheoun.’”’ The next 
writ is Latin in the original, and from it we 
gather that the late Hugh (‘‘Hugo’’) of 
Fothryngham died in 1403 and was succeeded 
by his son. This is the earliest instance that 
I can recall of the name as a Christian name, 
and is, as I stated, contemporary with Wyn- 
toun, It is not easy to give instances from 
memory only, but if Mr. Bradley will consult 
‘The History of the Roses of Kilravock,’ (Old) 
Spalding Club edition, ‘The Chiefs of Grant,’ 
by William Fraser, and compare these with 
entries in the printed Register of the Great 
Seal down to 1600, he will find, I think, that 
‘*Hucheoun,’’ where used as a Christian name, 
is the invariable equivalent of ‘‘ Hugo’’ in 
the Latin, which is also a rendering of ‘‘ Hew”’ 
in the vernacular, 

This also agrees with my own experience of 
MS. Seottish records and writs, and as it is 
impossible to give references to these, I may 
add that the experience of others who are 
conversant with such MSS. is in accordance 
with my own. If, therefore, ‘‘Hugo’’ be 
“Hugh,” the word ‘‘ Hucheoun,’’ which appears 
as a Christian name during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, is certainly 
Hugh also, or its direct equivalent. 

JOHN ANDERSON, 











PAPERS OF WILLIAM PENN. 
A most interesting and important series of 
letters, documents, &e,, in the autograph of 
and addressed to William Penn, will be sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge in 
February next. These documents have never 
before appeared in the market, and are the 
property of Lady Sudeley, who inherited 
them from her uncle, to whom they were 
bequeathed by Lady Sudeley’s cousin, Mr, 
Granville-Penn, great-grandson of William 
Penn, The twenty-six articles are to be 
sold en bloc, and inelude Penn’s ‘ Last will 
and Testament made and writt in my own 
hand this twentyth day of ye 8th month of ye 
year 1705 in ye 60 year of my age.’’ 
This interesting document covers four pages 
quarto, and is signed ‘‘Wm. Penn,’’ A codicil 
is added, covering three pages quarto, dated 
‘“8th of 8th, 1706,’’ and also dated at the end 
“91st the sixth month 1707,” signed ‘‘ Wm. 
Penn,’’ and witnessed by Tho. Cuppage and 
Cha. Willeocks. The whole of the will and 
the codicil is in the handwriting of William 
Penn, except the signatures of the witnesses. 
There are two other important Penn docu- 
ments: one is a copy of a letter to Archbishop 
Tillotson from him, entirely in his antograph 
and signed ‘‘ Wm. Penn.’’ It runs to three 
pages folio, is dated August 30th, 1691, and 
contains the following passage :— 
‘Tf I were as guilty as it is sayd or believed, Is 
ye King implacable or ye offence unpardonable ? or 
must Irish men only have good conditions, and 
none but Scotchmen get remissions? Then would 
I were not an Englishman, my faults are too small 
to be forgiven, if nothing but Rebellion be fitt for 
grace.” 
The second is an autograph letter from 
Penn to Lord Romney, dated ‘‘ Pennsylvania, 








pages quarto. The following extract wilB 
indicate its interest :— 

“‘T have heard of the very unfaire treatment 
some have given me in my absence, what I am apt 
to think one word from the King (if I could deserve: 
it) could alter. I was thus attacked in King James 
time, and when he came to know the ruine it would 
prove to me and my family, he cryed out, God 
forbid, he would never be the author of such a 
cruelty. I received it in consideration of the debt 
of £16,000 oweing to my father in 80, and that I 
have expended above twenty thousand pounds 
upon it; to sign and carry it into the conditions it 
is now in. I can prove as well as solemnly attest 
whose interests doubles ye sum. It was sett at 
£12,000, to such as would have bought it of ye Duke- 
of York, I took it upon ye encouragement of my 
interest to render it considerable and not upon its. 
own vallue, and dropt ye prosecution of my debt,. 
a case well known to ye Duke of Leeds, Earl of 
Dorset, Charles Bertie, &c., &c.” 

Another interesting letter is from Lord. 
Broghill to Penn, dated May 18th, 1670, in 
which he says :— 

‘‘Had Ias much power as formerly I have had, 
it should bee Imployed to serve you, and in the: 
capacity I now am in shall doe you what kindnesse- 
Ican. I hope to see you write ere long as much in 
ye defence of ye Protestant Religion as you have 
for the profession of the Quakers.” 

A second letter from the same to ‘ William 
Penn att Holland House nere Kensington ”’ is 
an invitation to call on him, 

Equally interessing also is one in refer- 
ence to Penn written by George Villiers,, 
Duke of Buckingham, to the Lord Treasurer,. 
dated June 16th, 1678; it covers two pages. 
quarto, and ineludes the following sentence :— 

“Though I make no question but Mr. Penn may 
upon his own score expect a favour from your 
Lordship and by consequence must expect a piece- 
of Justice, yet Mr. Sheapheard is soe earnest with 
mee to write to your Lordship in his behalfe, and I 
have so great an inclination to doe Mr. Penn in all 
things all the service that lyes in my power that 1 
could not avoyde the giving your Lordship the- 
trouble of reading this letter,” &c. 

There are many other articles and docu-- 
ments of note, especially a MS. in Penn’s. 
autograph, covering 138 pages 12mo, being 
‘*My Irish Journal farthest from London on 





ye 15 of ye 7th month, 1669,’’ giving many- 
interesting details of his life, &e., in Ireland. 
Another consists of a contemporary copy of* 
the ‘ Minutes of Council at the Committee of 
Trade and Plantations at the Council Chamber 
at Whitehall,’ dated August 3rd, 1694, in 
reference to the rights of William Penn to» 
Pennsylvania, &c.; it extends to eight and a 
half pages folio. WwW. R. 








THE SECOND CASKET LETTER. 
St. Andrews, January 2nd, 1901. 

As every one interested in Mary Stuart: 
knows, great difficulties beset the authenticity 
of the second of her alleged letters to Both- 
well from Glasgow. It can only have beem 
written on the nights of January 21st, 22nd,,. 
1567, and dispatched on the 23rd. No other 
scheme will harmonize with facts and with the- 
confession of the bearer, ‘‘ French Paris,’’ ins 
August, 1569. I will take the chronological 
difliculties in order, following Mr. Henderson’s 
texts in his ‘Casket Letters,’ pp. 127-41 
(1889). 

1. (P. 128) ‘‘The King sent for Joachim: 
yesternicht’’ (‘“3estrene ’’ in another MS. which, 
has been collated). ‘‘ Yesternight’’ does not. 
oeeur in the English translation, which was so 
hastily made that omissions are frequent.. 
Accepting ‘‘ yesternight ’’ as genuine, we have 
three days—‘ yesterday,’’ ‘‘ to-day ’’ (first day 
of writing, January 21st), and ‘‘ to-morrow’” 
(the second day of writing, January 22nd),. 
Now, if Mary was in Glasgow for a day before 
the first day of writing, the letter is a forgery,. 
or the confession of Paris is a lie. But (as: 
M. Phillipson has seen) Joachim may have 
entered’ Glasgow on the day before Mary's 














December 15th, and while I am disposed to think 





6 7th month, 1701,’’ and extends to twelve 


arrival, conveying tapestries, beds, &e. We: 
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may thus hold that Mary is writing on the 
night of her arrival, January 21st. 

2. We have no hint of a date till she says 
Ahat she will ask Darnley ‘‘ to-morrow ’’ about 
a certain point. The letter, in the same para- 
graph, tells us what Darnley confessed ‘‘to- 
morrow ’’—that is, on the second day of her 
writing, January 22nd (p, 131). 

3. But after some five hundred words we 
meet the phrases, ‘‘ This is my first journey ”’ 
{day’s work), ‘‘I will end to-morrow...... I do 
here a work that I hate much, but I had begun 
it this morning.’’ (The italicized passage in 
English, not in Scots.) 

This is a sheer impossibility. On p. 131 
Mary tells what occurred on her second day ; 
on p. 133 she says that it is her first day’s 
work, I suggest the following explanation, 
On January 2Ist, her first night, she wrote as 
far as ‘‘ To-morrow I will speak with him on 
this point,’’ and these words were the last on, 
and at the foot of, a page. On a fresh page 
‘she went on writing (p. 133), ‘‘ This is my first 
journey,’’ down to ‘“‘I had begun it this 
morning,”’ if we accept the English additional 
clause, which is not in the Scots text. On the 
following night she took that page, but began 
to write on the verso, not observing that there 
were words already written on it. She con- 
tinued till she came to ‘‘This is my first 
journey,” &c., which she had written the night 
‘before. Perhaps she ran her pen lightly 
‘through the passage, as through several lines in 
her draft of a sonnet in the Bodleian Library. 
(See the facsimile of the sonnet in Hosack, 
If. xxiv.) The translators, however, trans- 
lated the sentences, which therefore, where 
they stand, make a chaos of the chronology. 
Restore the sentences ‘‘This is my first 
journey,” &c,., from p. 133 to p. 131, and 
the sense is complete. The letter hence- 
forth is the work of the second night and is 
sent by French Paris on January 23rd. By a 
similar accident, as is admitted, Mary on the 
second night came on her list of memoranda 
-of topics at the back ofa sheet, and in closing 
the letter she apologized for their intrusion. 
But there is here this difficulty, that her 
apology runs (English), ‘‘ Thad no paper yester- 
night when I took the paper of a memorial,”’ 
Now, by my theory, it was this night, the 
second night of writing, when she embarked 
on the paper containing her memoranda, 
written the night before for the arrangement 
of her letter, in sequence closely followed 
by her. The Scots text is, ‘‘I had na paper 
3esterday quhen Iwrait that of the memorial,’’ 
the memoranda (p. 141). As usual, at every 
‘critical point the translations are discrepant. 
Otherwise my theory seems to explain the 
chronology. A. LANG. 








Literarp Giossip. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. F. S. Ellis 
contemplates writing his reminiscences, 
which cannot fail to be interesting. Mr. 
Ellis must have a very large store of anec- 
-dotes of rare books and book collectors, and 
his stories would have the great merit of 
being authentic. Also, he is one of the few 
surviving early friends of William Morris, 
D. G. Rossetti—for both of whom he acted 
as publisher—and of many others who have 
achieved eminence in various ways and are 
no longer with us. His early recollections 
of Richmond alone would make a very in- 
teresting chapter. 


Sir Epwarp Mater has written some 
reminiscences of his official life, which will 
be published during the spring by Mr. 
Murray. ° 


Ir is hoped that the portrait of Dr. 
Furnivall by Mr. Rothenstoin will be ready 








for presentation at the dinner in his honour 
to be given on his birthday. 


Tue Zimes having stated that that journal 
came into existence January Ist, 1788, a 
correspondent, whose letter is printed in 
the Zimes of Tuesday last, replied that the 
Times was born three years earlier, although 
the name, indeed, was different. There was 
published some time ago a note in a pocket- 
book of a Mr. Duncombe, in the possession 
of Sir Charles Dilke, his great-grandson, in 
which it is stated that at the time of the 
birth of the Zimes under its present name 
‘‘Mr. Longman called upon” Mr. Dun- 
combe to solicit his ‘‘ support for a periodical 
paper” which was to be called the Times ; 
showing that the Zimes was regarded as a 
new venture, rather than asthe continuation 
of the Daily Universal Register. 


aHE editor of the Publishers’ Circular has 
produced an interesting table of books pub- 
lished last year. As might be expected, they 
fall short of those of the two previous years 
in numbers. Counting new editions, we 
find the total of books for 1899 was 7,567, 
and for last year 7,149. More than a 
hundred books have been published during 
the last six months on the South African 
war. The section of new novels and juvenile 
books was well over 1,500 last year, though 
it has been considerably higher. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish in the 
coming spring a translated English edition 
of Prof. Pasquale Villari’s ‘The Barbarian 
Invasion of Italy.’ The author relieves his 
history by vivid pictures of the Christian 
giants who flourished in the days of the 
Goths and the Huns, and picturesque 
legends, which he is careful not to treat 
as history. The complicated relations be- 
tween the Popes and emperors, and the 
decline of the empire, besides the growth 
of the temporal power, are described. Maps 
and an index will accompany the book. 


In the forthcoming number of the English 
Listorical Review Sir Henry Howorth, 
K.C.I.E , will publish a further instalment 
of his ‘ Early History of Babylonia’; Prof. 
Maitland writes on ‘Canon Law in Eng- 
land,’ in reply to Dr. MacColl; Mr. Jenner, 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Guatemala, gives 
an ‘Account of Drake’s Voyages,’ from the 
memoirs of a nearly contemporary Franciscan 
friar; and Mr. Basil Williams continues his 
study of ‘The Foreign Policy of England 
under Walpole.’ 


Tue meritorious efforts of Miss Werner, 
who has been holding classes for Zulu and 
Cape Dutch in Westminster since the 
autumn, have been recognized by the 
authorities of King’s College, London, and 
her classes will during the coming term 
meet in the College. 


Messrs. ConstaBLE & Co. will shortly 
publish a new novel by Katharine Tynan, 
with the title of ‘That Sweet Enemy.’ 


Mr. A. H. Inman will issue very shortly, 
through Mr. Elliot Stock, a new work on 
Domesday which will give some fresh in- 
formation concerning the statistics which 
have been drawn from Domesday, and on 
other points which refer to agricultural 
tenures in feudal times. The title is 
‘Domesday and Feudal Statistics; with a 
Chapter on Agricultural Statistics.’ The 
author, from his knowledge of agriculture, 








attempts to refute some accepted theories, 
which have been deduced from original 
records and have remained unchallenged to 
the present day. 

In view of the Alfred Millenary which 
will be celebrated this year, Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co. are issuing very shortly a new 
volume, entitled ‘Alfred the West Saxon, 
England’s King,’ by the Rev. D. Macfadyen. 
Some interesting illustrations will be in- 
cluded. 


Tue new volume for January in the 
“Temple Oyclopeedic Primers” will be 
‘ Australasia, the Commonwealth and New 
Zealand,’ by Mr. Arthur W. Jose. 


Tue death is announced of Dr. Ignatius 
Donnelly, whose misplaced ingenuity on 
Shakspeare gave him a kind of reputation ; 
and of B. H. Baden-Powell, who wrote some 
able books on questions of Indian land 
tenure. 


Ar Easter there will be a reception in 
Paris, by three of the five Academies which 
form the Institute (the Académie Frangaise 
and the Académie des Beaux-Arts being ex- 
cluded), of all similar bodies in the world, 
and the Royal Society will attend from the 
United Kingdom. The visit will not im- 
probably be returned in London in 1904, 


Gorrue’s ‘ Urfaust,’ the poet’s sketch of 
his great work, which was discovered by 
Erich Schmidt, and published for the use of 
‘students of literary history,’ was some 
time ago ‘declaimed” in Berlin by 
Niemann - Raabe and Alois Prasch, with 
questionable success, as we are told. We 
see from the Swiss papers that the same 
performers are now carrying the ‘ Urfaust’ 
upon a tournée to the Swiss towns. It proved 
so little of an attraction at Zurich, however, 
that the literary circles in Bale, and also in 
Berne, have declined to welcome the readers. 


Ir is noteworthy that, notwithstanding 
the repressive measures lately adopted 
towards newspapers in Finland, the total 
number of Finnish and Swedish periodicals 
published there during 1900 was 216, of 
which 185 were in Finnish, 76 in Swedish, 
and 5 in both languages. The total is only 
one less than that of 1899. 

CuarinG Cross Roap is apparently not to 
be monopolized by the second-hand book 
trade, for a firm of discount booksellers 
have opened within the last few days a large 
and handsome shop in that thoroughfare. 
Within the last week or two, also, a new 
bookseller’s shop has been opened up in 
Pall Mall. We have often wondered at the 
comparative poverty of certain districts in 
any facilities for book-buying, whereas other 
areas seem over-supplied. 








SCIENCE 


BOOKS ON ELECTRICITY. 

The Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation and 
some of its Applications. By Harry C. Jones. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—In these days of innumer- 
able books on chemical subjects it is rarely that 
we can point to one which deals with a branch 
of chemical work hitherto not treated in book 
form ; yet such is the case in this instance, for so 
far various original papers—not easily accessible 
to the ordinary student—have been the only 
literature on the subject. Mr. Harry Jones 
is an associate in physical chemistry in Johns 
Hopkins University, and writes pre-eminently 
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as an authority. This may be seen throughout 
the pages of this book from beginning to end. 
It is an extremely carefully written treatise, 
though possibly the arrangement and method 
of handling the subject might have been better. 
In these pages Mr. Jones has dealt exhaustively 
with the origin and development of the theory 
of electrolytic dissociation. We also have here 
an examination of some of the more important 
lines of evidence bearing upon the theory; and, 
finally, some applications of the theory in 
chemistry, physics, and biology are presented 
in these pages. Mr. Jones seems to answer 
some of the following questions: What was 
physical chemistry before the theory of electro- 
lytic dissociation was put forward? How did 
the theory arise? Is it true? What is its 
scientific use? It may be fairly urged that a 
closer acquaintance with the facts here set 
forth will well serve to stimulate a further 
interest in physical chemistry in a way that is 
already manifesting itself in many and various 
directions. Mr. Jones’s book is well got up, and 
has a very complete index. 


Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. By George 
Iles. (Grant Richards.)—It may fairly be said 
that never has any book been presented to the 
public embracing the varied subjects indicated. 
lt is hard to say for whom Mr. Iles wrote his 
treatise. It has an extraordinarily American 
sub title as follows: ‘ Man’s Progress from the 
First Kindling of Fire to the Wireless Telegraph 
and the Photography of Colour.’ From the 
wording of this one is led to imagine that the 
author intended his book mainly as a light and 
airy historical treatise, and to that description 
it answers fairly well, provided that its state- 
ments are not relied on. But the reviewer is 
led to ask, What is the use of a book of this 
character ? If instruction forms no part of the 
writer’s design, and recreation and amusement 
only are intended, then surely the latter is 
already supplied in a much more definite and 
satisfactory manner. We have here a portrait 
of Michael Faraday with the words underneath, 
‘* Holding a bar of heavy glass.” Surely, if it 
was desired to illustrate humanity holding heavy 
glass, there is no necessity to ‘‘draw in” Fara- 
day ; on the other hand, if it is desired to do 
Faraday homage, this might well be done in a 
more thorough and suitable manner. There are 
various other portraits, and as a frontispiece 
some butterflies. The illustrations fairly indi- 
cate the unique plan adopted of mixing up 
subjects that in reality have little in common. 
for instance, there is a chapter, ‘ Motive Power 
from Fire,’ and as an illustration of the same 
we have a view of the Westinghouse - Parsons 
turbo-alternator. Altogether, though very 
nicely got up, this book can only be described 
as a popular ‘‘hotch-potch” of entirely dis- 
connected heterogeneous matter, which is an 
oddity even in these days of cheap science. 
Probably very few, if any, of the illustrations 
are original, and certainly the source of a large 
number can be traced besides that of those 
already acknowledged in the preface. So 
highly prized is advertisement in the United 
States that it seems to be thought by some 
authors of books really emanating from America 
that, if only a reference is made to the author 
of a book, it is in no sense necessary to acknow- 
ledge having drawn from his book either in re- 
gard to text matter or illustrations. 


Electric Bells. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 
(Cassell & Co.)-—This little book describes in 
some detail how to make and fit bells actuated 
by electricity, and deals at length with electric 
batteries, conductors and wiring, indicators, 
pushes, switches, burglar alarms, &c. It is 
eminently suited for the amateur who employs 
electric bells, being written in a style that 
even a novice could scarcely fail to com- 
prehend. Originating in the form of a series 
of articles written by different authors, which 
appeared in the columns of Work, the matter 








has been rearranged and brought entirely up to 
date by Mr. Hasluck as editor of that journal. 
The first chapter deals concisely and yet suffi- 
ciently for the purpose with the theory of the 
subject, being entitled ‘The Electric Current 
and the Laws that govern It.’ The physical, 
mechanical, and other analogies adopted here 
and elsewhere to bring home the principles of 
electric pressure, conduction, &c., are distinctly 
good. The remaining chapters deal with the 
apparatus used, and are all very well arranged. 
We can confidently recommend this little book to 
any one wishing to understand a little about the 
working of the bells he has around him, or to 
the student or mechanic. It is well and abund- 
antly illustrated throughout, besides being ad- 
mirably arranged and indexed. 

What is Heat? and What is Electricity? By 
F. Hovenden. (Chapman & Hall )—The author 
of this ambitious treatise, though a member of 
the Physical Society and Secretary to the Lon- 
don Institution, has a low opinion of physicists. 
He pours scorn on their atomic and other 
theories, and is especially severe on the ex- 
positions contained in Maxwell's ‘ Heat.’ The 
following are some of the leading features of his 
own views, stated, as far as is consistent with 
brevity, in his own words: ‘‘ When ether is 
uninfluenced by external forces, it rises from 
the surface of the earth or anti-gravitates. When 
atoms or molecules absorb this fluid they in- 
crease in volume ” in proportion to the quantity 
absorbed, ‘‘and thus become specifically lighter.” 
The difference in their dimensions arising from 
this cause ‘‘is what is called the temperature of 
the atom or molecule.” 

“ At certain dimensions resulting from the internal 
pressure of the ether, they are in a condition which 
permits them to get one into the other and thus 
absorb one another. This process of overwrapping 
is called b nding or chemical combination.” 

‘“‘When the atom or molecule in the liquid con- 
dition increases in temperature, or to a certain 
volume, it suddenly absorbs a considerable quantity 
of the ether and becomes a vesicle of ether. This 
is the gaseous condition of the atom or molecule. 
This operation can be seen by means of a [low- 
power] microscope ”; 
and full directions are given for performing the 
experiment. ‘‘ All vapours and gases are elastic 
vesicles of ether.” ‘* When external pressure 
is applied to them the ether is mechanically 
pressed out of the atoms or molecules.” ‘‘ Hence 
the compression of a gas in a cylinder makes the 
cylinder warm,” ‘‘ while contrariwise the com- 
pressed gas loses ether, that is temperature.” 
To the question what is meant by the word 
temperature, the answer is given : — 

© Volume obviously is temperature...... pressure on 
gases decreases volume, that is temperature; and 
inversely release of pressure increases the volume 
of the gases; the molecules expand or increase in 
volume by their own inherent power...... this is rise 
in temperature.” 

The above are fair specimens of the contributions 
to knowledge contained in this handsome octavo 
volume. The author’s own opinion of them is— 
“for the first time we have absolutely definite ideas 
for every term, and these ideas are all harmonious. 
If no mistake has been made, what a progressive 
step has been effected! It is not a discovery, it isa 
revelation.” 

We are loth to disturb such a pleasing dream. 








BOTANICAL LITERATURE, 

Studies in Fossil Botany. By Dukinfield 
Henry Scott. (Black.)-—-The rapid advance 
that has been made of late years in our 
knowledge of the minute anatomy of plants 
has been appropriately reflected in the pro- 
gress made in unravelling the structure and 
the history of fossil-plants. It is noteworthy 
that whilst certain types have vanished alto- 
gether, and certain others, though closely 
allied to existing forms, exhibit considerable 
modification in detail, yet the structural basis 
remains the same in all, The cells, the vessels, 
the tissues, are absolutely the same. We 
eannot see the protoplasm in these old fossils, 








but there can be no doubt that its structure 
and its funetions were the same in the oldest 
plants known to us as in the vegetation of 
to-day. This fact is one of great importance, 
but it is not altogether a hopeful one as 
regards the discovery of a natural system 
or the construction of a _ genealogical 
tree. It shows that while external morpho- 
logy is a great aid to classification, internal 
anatomy is of relatively minor importance. 
Morphology and taxonomy go together, in- 
ternal anatomy and physiology are inseparable, 
Dr. Scott’s book is devoted to a series of illus- 
trations of the structure of the higher Crypto- 
gams, of the Gymnesperms, and of various 
intermediate groups, some of which, like the 
Cordaiteze, no longer exist in a living state, 
The account of the several families is admir- 
ably clear. The reader is never left in doubt 
as to what has been made out and what 
has been only inferred. The author has his 
opinions, and he is a keen ecritie of those of 
others, but he is eminently modest, and his 
whole aim seems to be to put the faets before 
the student in the clearest way possible, and 
keep matters of opinion in the background. 

A Handy Book of Horticulture, by F. C. 
Hayes (Murray), is a useful book for amateurs 
fond of the practical work of gardening. The 
chapter on *‘ general principles ’’ is rather one 
of general practice, but it is none the worse 
on that acecount—indeed, it is well adapted for 
its purpose. The details of the construction 
of a rock border are excellent. The same 
remark may be made as to the treatment 
accorded to the several departments, such as 
the spring garden, the rock garden, &e. A 
calendar of garden operations for each month 
of the year is given. For those who desire to 
know something about the plants they culti- 
vate the book is not so satisfactory. 

The ‘*1900’’ Supplement to the Dictionary 
of Gardening. By Geo. Nicholson, (Upeott 
Gill.)\—We are startled to find that Nichol- 
son’s Dictionary is nearly twenty years old. 
That being the case, it is no wonder that a 
supplement is needed, and it is a matter of 
profound satisfaction that Mr. Nicholson has 
been enabled to prepare one. The value of 
such compilations depends almost entirely on 
the competence and judgment of the compiler. 
Among the entries we find one of the ‘‘ Flam- 
ingo’’ plant, an Aroid, so called in allusion to 
the brilliant scarlet of its spathes. When 
Bishop Wilberforce first saw this plant, and 
was told its name, he said, ‘‘ Ah, I see! a 
flaming go.’’ Mr. Nicholson does not narrate 
that incident, but he may have been present 
on the oceasion. The present part extends 
to the end of letter F, and the remainder is 
promised shortly. It will be very welcome. 

Catalogue of the African Plants collected by 
Dr. Friedrich Welwitsch. Part IV. (Printed by 
order of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 
—It is only necessary to say of this part that 
it is prepared by Mr. W. P. Hiern with the 
same care as the preceding instalments, It is 
eurious to find that the common plantain, 
Plantago major, which is here common by 
roadsides and similar dry localities, occurs in 
Angola on river banks and in damp places 
generally. In the Cape de Verde Islands also 
it is noted as inhabiting moist places. 

Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. By 
L. H. Bailey. (Macmillan & Co.)—We have 
previously alluded to the first volume of this 
monumental publication. The second is no 
whit inferior to the first. In addition to 
articles relating to plants, there are pleasant 
biographies of botanists and gardeners, and 
valuable statements as to the physical geo- 
graphy and vegetable products of the various 
states of the Union, 

'Twixt Town and Country: a Book of Sub- 
urban Gardening. By Roma White, (Harper & 
Brothers.)—This book opens well, for it deals 
in the first chapter with suitable or unsuitable 
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trees for forecourt gardens. Nothing is more 
common in suburban plots than to see forest 
trees dominating the house, casting an undue 
amount of shade, preventing the growth of 
flowers, and generally looking ridiculously out 
of place. One reason for this is that the oecu- 
pants of the house seek an immediate effect 
and demand privacy. They forget that the 
trees they plant will grow and assume unde- 
sirable dimensions, or, it may be, they only 
oceupy the residence for a short time, and to 
their successors is left the task of removing the 
tree or hacking it into shape—in other words, of 
converting it into a hideous deformity. The 
chapter on making boundaries beautiful is also 
suggestive and helpful, and the same may be 
said of that devoted to flowering bushes and 
shrubs, The book does not contain many cul- 
tural details, but numerous hints what to plant 
in a garden so as to make it both pretty and 
interesting. The associations, literary, poet- 
ical, fanciful, that may be interwoven in the 
pursuit of gardening are amply illustrated, 
and materially contribute to the pleasure of 
perusing the author’s pages. But above all 
and beyond all are the proofs brought forward 
to show that even in the smokiest parts of 
London or Liverpool gardening may be suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

The Chronicle of a Cornish Garden. By 
Harry Roberts. (Lane.)—The title of this 
book aptly indicates the nature of its contents. 
It is the record of the author’s labours in 
forming a garden, stocking it, and eventually 
profiting by the results of his exertions. 
There are so many books nowadays of similar 
purport that it is difficult to differentiate them. 
Perhaps we may say that the present writer is 
more accurate in his nomenclature than some 
are, and that now and then he betrays a love 
for plants as something more than garden 
ornaments—witness his account of the struc- 
ture of the Canterbury bell. 

How the Garden Grew (Longmans), by Miss 
Maud Maryon, will certainly hold its own in 
the pleasant and desultory class of literature 
which within the last few years has become 
fashionable. There is less material in these four 
chapters, one to a season, and yet perhaps 
they are less desultory than some of those 
delightful volumes with which they must in- 
evitably challenge comparison. The author sets 
out to write only of her garden, and starting 
herself as an acknowledged ‘‘ Ignoramus,’’ she 
really imparts some practical information, 
together with price-lists, to would-be gardeners 
as ignorant as herself. A scarcely acknow- 
ledged love idy] creeps in amongst the plants 
and seedlings, growing with their growth, but 
‘“*his Reverence’s Young Man” is a permis- 
sible intruder. The author writes in a delicate 
and humorous manner of the members of her 
family circle and others, and it is a notice- 
able feature of gardening books that such 
individuals are not allowed their proper names, 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Pror. MAx WOLF announces the discovery of 
two small planets at Koénigstuhl, Heidelberg, 
on the night of the 20th ult. 

A new comet (c, 1900) was discovered by 
M. Giacobini at Nico on the 20th ult. At the 
time of discovery it was in the southern part 
of the constellation Aquarius, and moving in 
a south-easterly direction. 

Three new variable stars are announced in 
Ast. Nach. No. 3678. The first of these (var. 21, 
1900, Minocerotis) was detected by Madame L. 
Ceraski at Moscow, whilst studying photo- 
graphs taken by M. Blajko, assistant at the 
Observatory. This star in March, 1899, was 
of only the 11} magnitude and decreasing, but 
in March, 1900, it had risen to the ninth, and 
subsequent observations by M, Blajko showed 
that it reached its maximum towards the end 
of October, when the magnitude was 8°8 ora 
little greater. The second (var. 22, 1900, 








Cygni), which is B.D. +42°.3935, has been | under the presidency of Prof. K. Mébius. The 
found by Mr. A. Stanley Wi lliams, of Hove, | fourth meeting took place at Cambridge in 
Brighton, to be subject to regular changes of | 1898. Papers have been promised by Prof. 
brightness between the 91 and 11 magnitudes, | Poulton, of Oxford, on ‘ Mimicry and Natural 
the period of which appears to be only a little Selection ’; by Prof. Forel, of Morges, on ‘The 
more than thirteen days, the rise from minimum | Psychical Qualities of Ants’ ; and by Prof. 
to maximum being apparently very rapid. The | Grassi, of Rome, on ‘The Malaria Problem 
third (var. 23, 1900, Andromedze) was noted | from the Zoological Point of View.’ 

by the Rev. Dr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, as 
of the 9°8 magnitude on October 27th, but to 
have sunk below the 10°7 on December 15th; FINE ARTS 
it is registered in the B.D. under the number isibi 

+ 38°.315, and it is situated a short distance 


to the south of the fifth-magnitude star Co.)—Mr. Davenport’s book is a welcome 
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magnetic declination; and a note by Prof. 
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» " remarkable little figure of a reeumbent lion 
accompanied by drawings. eut in amethyst—it forms the back of a seal, the 
seal itself being engraved with small spirals ; 
it is probably our earliest specimen of cameo 








Cameos. By Cyril Davenport, (Seeley & 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEBK. 
Mon. London Institution, 4.—‘ Flowers: Place in Nature,’ Prof. W. B. 


Bottomley. (Juvenile Lecture ) : work, Primitive art in the Mediterranean 
es ee eS Rall. | basin spent the wealth of its invention on 


— Instivution of Civil Engineers, 8 —‘Glasgow Bridge,’ Mr. B. H. intacli ns 2 ‘ a » as] or i 
hiyth: “Hallway Bridge over the Frurroy Hiver at’ Kock: intaglio rather than cameo design. It is, 


hampton, Qveensland,’ Mr. W J. Doak; *The Nisgara Falls | perhaps, too much to ask that a specialist in 
and Clifton Steel Arch Bridge,’ Mr. L. L. Buck. 


Wep. Geological, §.—‘The Geology of South ieueee Ceylon,’ Mr.J. | Cameos should be abreast as regards Mycenzean 
Parkinson; ‘Note on the Occurrence of Corundum as a +2 = ® a adil 
Contact-Mineral at _— Paul, near Morlaix, Finistére,’ Mr. questions ; aa ib a <a ps to cc told 
A.K Coomiars- Swim ywadayvs ¢ 2 is di van yk , 
_— Huguenct, 8.—* The Hugwenet Paper-making Industry,’ Mr. nowad ays that t 1ere ‘ 18 itt e re uly hown 
‘orta! < € Ss ri “ . « 
i Sa Peeeienge tis about Mycenze or its inhabitants. Remains. 
T athematica’ 51. —* e ngularities o uartic Curves,’ 

a ne ame a ieies Sai Roc tong Motions past Cylindrical | Of Mycenze: wu civilization are, of course, found 
Boundaries,’ Prof Love ; and a Paper by Prof. F. 8S. Carey. - 

— Institution of Electr.cal Engineers, 8.—* Capacity in Alternate- in the Peloponnesus, and also in several of the 
Current Working,’ Mr. W. M. Mordey ; «The Use of Alu- | jslands of the ASgean Sea, and the date of this. 
minium as an Electrical Cenductor,’ Mr J. C Kershaw. AGP és ry me 

Fri. Philological, 8—*Old-English Personal Names,’ Mr. W. H. | Civilization is so remote that to fix any date is 


Institution of Civil Engineers, 8—‘Geodesy, Mr. W. Airy. | almost pure guess-work.’’ The investigations. 
(statente” Meeting.) and discoveries of Mr. Arthur Evans, Mr. 
Flinders Petrie, Mr. Hogarth, the comparison 
Science Gossi of Cretan and Mycenzean with dated Egyptian 
<i Sly. antiquities, have turned this guess-work into 
WE regret to hear of the painfully sudden | certainty. Beyond this passing protest, we have: 
death on Saturday last of Mr. J. H. Leech, | nothing but praise for a book that shows, as 
who was well known to students of Lepidoptera | soon as the safe haven of Greeco-Roman times 
for his fine collection of butterflies and moths. | is reached, a close and loving knowledge of the 
Mr. Leech specially devoted himself to Chinese | subject in hand. Mr. Davenport writes an 
and Japanese forms, on which he published | admirable chapter on the materials used for 
numerous memoirs, and in 1892-4 a finely illus- | cameos, and the processes employed in cutting: 
trated monograph. Master of a not inconsider- | them, interspersed with much pleasant in- 
able fortune, he devoted a large part of it to | cidental ancient gossip. Gem engravers used 
the expenses of personal travel for collecting, | an emerald to rest their tired eyes, and Nero, 
and the cost of carefully selected specimens. | Pliny says, was in the habit of watching the 
His collection of moths has lately been ac- | combats of gladiators through one of these 
quired by the Trustees of the British Museum. | stones. Nero’s emerald was probably concave, 
Mr. Leech was educated at Eton and Trinity | and Nero, we know, was short-sighted; it is 
Hall. probable that, all unwittingly, he employed 
A DINNER in celebration of the jubilee of | the right kind of spectacle. We cannot share 
the Royal School of Mines will take place | the author’s enthusiasm for onyx, which remains. 
next month. Sir G, Stokes, the only survivor, tousa natural monstrosity, but unquestionably 
to speak strictly, of the original staft of its peculiar stratification gave an impulse to 
professors, will take the chair, ‘ameo cutting. The introduction contains some 
valuable cautions to collectors. Ingenious. 
Italian workmen of the last century counter- 
acted the unduly high polish of their forgeries 
by allowing turkeys to swallow them; the tritu- 
ration of the gizzards of these useful birds. 
imparts the exact signs of wearand tear neces- 
sary to pass off the gem as antique. The book 
is be autifully illustrated by phototypes and 
coloured facsimiles, 


The History of the Devil and of the Idea of 








THE advance made in anthropology of late 
years is very striking, and there seems every 
chance of a success for the new journal Man 
just published. In the not improbable event 
of this first number being exhausted early, 
a second impression will be produced for the 
benefit of all subseribers whose applications 
are received (at 3, Hanover Square, W.) not 
later than January 15th. 

a ” gg tare Pc nmr * P eas, Evil, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Siaauieaten al pone per 1900. ‘The. wi Day. By Dr. Paul Carus. (Kegan Paul & 

‘8! i. — a . Pric€ | Go.)— A curious book, which fails in part 
is Sic chiefly because its author adventures over- 

Ir is officially announced that the fifth | much. This ‘History of the Devil’ is obscure 
meeting of the International Zoological Con- | and unsatisfactory in outline because of the 
gress will take place at Berlin in August next, | haze thrown about it by the larger image of the 
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idea of evil. A book of such wide scope would 
require a syndicate to write it, and every- 
where, when it comes to examining details at 
close quarters, the author is convicted of that 
lack of exact knowledge of individual par- 
tieulars that must precede any satisfactory 
generalization. To take a single instance: 
facing p. 206 we have the Gorgoneion. Medusa, 
**the symbol of deadly fright,’’ is slain, 
according to Dr. Paul Carus, by Perseus, a 
*‘solar hero.’’ Prof. Ridgeway has recently 
(Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol, xx. p. xliv) 
shown what the Gorgoneion really is. The 
segis was merely the primitive garb—the goat- 
skin —worn by men and women before they 
learnt to make woven raiment. It was worn with 
the scalp of the animal hanging in front—the 
yopyein kepadi Secvoio teAWpov. Such a skin 
costume, with a plate of shell where the head 
should be, is worn by the Dyak of to-day. 
The Gorgoneion then is no ‘‘ symbol of deadly 
fright’’; it is the head of an actual beast used 
as an amotporaiov. Perseus is no solar hero, 
still less is Bellerophon; nor is the Pegasus 
he rides a ‘‘mythical representation of the 
thunder-cloud.’’ Generalizations based on 
such perverse and fantastic premises can only 
be misleading. What is true is this. Among 
the Greeks, as among most if not all primitive 
peoples, religion begins with amotpomri—with 
the warding off of evil influences, dreaded the 
more because only dimly imagined, It de- 
velopes later into Oepameia, the tending and 
fostering, the cultus of good spirits and in- 
fluences. Making all due allowance for mis- 
prints, we confess to misgivings as to the 
scholarship of an author in whose pages such 
forms occur as ‘‘ Heracley’’ (‘‘the poet 
Pisander wrote an apotheosis of Hercules 
called ‘The Heracley’’’) and ‘*‘ tupwrapoas,” 
**having hurled them down to Tartarus.’’ His 
archeology is of the same vague and pre- 
carious kind, or he would scarcely have repro- 
duced the familiar Lower Italy vase on p. 194 
without a warning as to its numerous restora- 
tions. Dr. Carus is obviously more at home 
among the horrors of devil worship and witch 
prosecution in the Middle Ages; but here 
again he seems little in touch with the results 
of modern ethnological investigation. It is 
now an acknowledged principle in the history 
of the development of religions that the 
religion of one stage becomes the magie of 
the next; the honoured matriarchal priestess 
of one phase of civilization becomes the perse- 
cuted witch of a succeeding generation; and, 
still more evidently, the gods of a conquered 
people become the devils of the conquerors, 
and as such are grossly misrepresented. Dr. 
Carus’s final conclusion is not merely that the 
dlevil is not so black as he is painted, but that 
he is essential to the divine order. ‘‘ Good is 
good only because there is evil, and God is 
God because there is a Devil.”’ 

Geschichte der Kunst aller Zeiten und 
Vélker. Von C, Woermann.—Erster Band, Die 
Kunst der vor- und ausserchristlichen Vélker. 
(Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut.) — Con- 
fronted with a book so entitled, which begins 
with the nests of birds and the houses of beavers, 
and ends with Indian miniature painting, the 
reviewer is apt to gasp out, ‘‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things?’’ If the German, the Eng- 
lishman hardly. Dr. Woermann’s ‘ History of 
Painting’ is known and valued here in its 
English form; but the present volume is of 
much wider compass—it is the natural supply 
caused by a demand, constant in Germany, for 
“allgemeine Bildung.’’ We have read through 
the section on Greece, and find everywhere a 
clear statement of accredited fact, but nothing 
new that calls for comment. The illustrations 
are for the most part as admirable as they are 
abundant, specially the coloured plates: we 
may single out the ‘ Frieze of the Archers’ from 
Susa (facing p. 218), where every polished 
brick stands out as brilliantly as in the ori- 
ginal; and, again, the ‘ Pompeian Satyr and 





Bacchant’ (facing p. 440), where the wonderful 
illumination of the chiaroscuro loses nothing 
in reproduction. The book as a whole is likely 
to be most useful to those who have made a 
study of parts of the subject in detail and wish 
to correct their mental perspective by a 
rapid re-survey. It has the German fault, 
born of the contempt of the Fachmann for the 
public, of adding no references; but there are 
signs of grace in the admirably full biblio- 
graphy at the end, which will be of real ser- 
vice to the student. 








THE SOCIETY OF OIL PAINTERS, PICCADILLY. 


THE new century begins auspiciously for this 
now well-established society, which, although 
the youngest among the more ambitious, has 
gone on improving up to this eighteenth annual 
exhibition, which is its best display. We say 
this despite the too patent fact that, of its five 
hundred pictures, not more than a hundred are 
excellent enough to reward critical examination, 
although the number of pleasing things is very 
much greater. On the whole, too, we never 
remember so small a proportion of mere pot- 
boilers, painted without any definite intentions 
beyond the desire that they should be sold—the 
usual function of a pot-boiler. 

Putting the more important and successful 
pictures first, we commend Mr. G. G. Kilburne’s 
Hearts ave Trumps (No. 431), a flirtation, where 
the lovers’ faces redeem the somewhat loose 
touch and crude colouring of the whole, which is, 
perhaps, as good as anything the artist has done. 
—Mr. S. E. Waller, whose 7éle is not ambitious, 
is at his best, though the work at large is hard, 
in his ‘‘ The smallest contributions thankfully 
received” (367), a ‘‘ gentleman highwayman ” 
robbing a travelling lady ; here the painting of 
the chariot is exemplary, and the tale is told with 
completeness and spirit. It is a pity it was not 
better worth telling.—That Mr. Byam Shaw has 
a spirit to conjure with everybody knows, but 


he never employed his gift so successfully as in 
The Kelpie (243), rising in the shadows of the 


trees massed about a moonlit pool. The theme 
is well sustained by the coloration, light and 
shade, the white moonlight on old buildings, a 
bridge, and darkened trees.—Mr. F. D. Millet 
contributes two small pictures of less finish than 
usual with him, but otherwise distinguished for 
resource. Of these Girl Reading (280) will 
please even more than its companion, The Fire- 
side (165), which shows, with rare feeling for an 
expressive face and attitude, a comely damsel 
musing at a fire, the reflections of which are 
skilfully given.—A brilliantly painted, whole- 
length, life-size figure of a lady in a bright blue 
dress, with a fresh expression, is, despite its 
slightness, acceptable, in Mr. S. M. Fisher's 
‘* My love in her attire doth show her wit” (222). 
—Loosely touched and woolly throughout is 
Mr. R. G. Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Bairnies cuddle doon” 
(81), a nurse putting children to bed, but these 
shortcomings must not prevent us from admiring 
the general treatment of the whule, an interior 
in twilight, and the faces of the ‘‘bairnies,” 
which are first-rate.—-The extraordinary vigour 
of Mr. J. Charlton’s design of ‘* Halt!” (114) 
artillery suddenly stopped in the descent of a 
steep bank, is impressive. The picture is rather 
spoilt by its clay-like colour and rough surface. 
—-Mr. A. C. Tayler contributes a telling though 
somewhat slovenly picture in A Committee of 
Taste (12).—One of the most brilliant things 
to be seen is Mr. Fulleylove’s harmony of 
light in a high key, with animated figures 
dressed in sparkling and gay colours, a work 
which shows the terrace at Montpellier (262), 
and is, even for this painter, exceptionally pure 
in light and colour. 


A group of pre-eminent portraits includes | 
Rei t | Though executed in a coarse manner, The Peace- 


admirable likeness, painted with a vigorous | ful Hour (194) of Mr. W. L. Hankey is almost 
| redeemed by the pathos of the woman’s air and 


Sir G. Reid’s G. Lillie Craik, Esq. (416), an 


touch which reminds us of Raeburn at his 
best.—Mr. Herkomer contributes a powerful 





tow de force in the well-painted profile of 
Mrs. B. Thomson (385). — We go on to the 
best landscapes. Mr. R. T. Waite’s idyl 
Slender Ash Trees (429) is full of sentiment and 
delicate hues.—Mr. C. Hayes is unusually happy 
in a large picture of a spacious view, Witley 
Common, as seen under ‘‘ The wneertain glories 
of an April day” (374), which has a fine sky, 
with well-modelled clouds extended above 
the land, which is rather heavy, cold, and 
redolent of the lamp, though it is painted with 
deftness and spirit.— The Mills of Montreuil (360) 
comes from Mr. H. Vander Weyden, and with 
much force, breadth, and wealth of lightand colour 
shows a picturesque group of old buildings in 
full sunlight.—The softness and opalescence of 
Mr. J. P. S. Streatfield’s Coast of Devon (347) 
offer a choice contrast with the qualities of the 
last-named example in a very different manner. 
—Mr. J. Farquharson’s telling, glowing, though 
gloomy woodland piece, a stream running in 
golden light amid the shadows of a twilight 
wood, which he calls By the River Side (240), is 
very artistic, though not so searching as we 
could wish.— Portsdown Hills frum Porchester 
(311) is bright and true, by Mr. R. Herbert.— 
Our selection of the better pictures concludes 
with Mr. W. H. Margetson’s Sacred Spaces 
of the Sea (49), a broad coast scene, with a 
level sea and sands, where a girl in blue stands 
in contemplation. Rather dry, but in keeping 
with itself, simple and tasteful, this is a note- 
worthy example. 

In briefer terms and according to less 
ambitious standards let us praise Mr. H. 
Carter’s rather mannered and painty Idyl (4) 
for artistic aims, though they are not fully car- 
ried out.—Mr. E. Bundy is himself (he might 
do better) in the heavily painted yet 
dashing interior, The Bachelor (20).—Mr. F. 
Topham, in Fo the Rescue! (30) Ivanhoe 
wounded and Rebecca with his shield, gives 
but a tame version of Scott ; the colour of the 
picture is pretty.—Mr. W. B. Wollen’s On the 
Road to Pretoria (62) is a dashing and clever 
sketch of artillery on the march: would that it 
did not reproduce the lighting of the studio! 
—Mr. E. Parton’s Peep through the Trees (76) 
and Mr. J. Aumonier’s Early Summer (83) are 
good minor examples of the skill and inspiration 
of two capable and diverse painters of land- 
scape.—The Fountain (77), by Mr. G. S. Wat- 
son, is an ambitious study, including a nude 
female figure, the flesh tints of which lack the 
rosiness of an open-air effect, but it is other- 
wise acceptable.—Haar’em (91), a rather con- 
fused but veracious picture of misty sunlight 
upon numerous figures, buildings, shipping, and 
a river, is one of Mr. H. Marshall’s second-rate 
examples ; he is much happier in water colours. 
—In Stanpit Common (112) we have, with minor 
figures, the last work of the late Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis, with a good study of the air and a 
well-graded distance, where, however, the clouds 
want modelling and the shadows are too black 
for nature in daylight. The last defect is, of 
course, common in all but first-rate work which 
is either painted from nature without flinching 
or executed in harmony with itself.—Mr. J. 
Clark, a painter with a long and honourable 
record, sends ‘Vaulting Ambition” (158), acottage 
scene represented with the same sympathy and 
vivacity as of old, and handled with skill, 
though with a rougher touch than usual. —Miss 
F. M. Reid's A Word of Cumfort (174) has a 
motive conveyed in bright colours and a 
strong effect. The principal face, that of the 
consoler, is sincere and expressive. — Ex- 
tremely spirited is the design of Mr. A. 
Davidson’s girl dancing alone, An Impromplu 
Dance (180).—Pretty colour is seen in Her 
Ladyship (182), a figure depicted by Mr. D. 
Hardy with sparkling lights and a crisp touch. — 


expression. This artist should complete his 
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technical education.—Mr. A. Davidson’s figure 
ofa young lady in blue waiting for her hostess, 
The Visitor (197), is very clever, and so 
harmonious in all its parts that it deserves to 
be made into a picture proper.—The glowing 
twilight, breadth, and several good figures in 
the too slight Inn Yard (202) of Mr. C. John- 
son commend themselves as elements of a 
good beginning.—A suggestive and sympathetic 
conception is manifest in Mr. E. F. Brewtnall’s 
Outward Bownd (214), a lady and her dog stand- 
ing on the seashore, watching a ship vanishing 
in the fiery haze of sunset. We have seen nothing 
more fresh and touching than this from the artist, 
whose technique is unjust to his invention.— 
Rest (235), by Sir J. Linton, though it exhibits 
style and power on a small canvas, is not by 
any means one of the painter’s best things. 
—Burning Weeds (247), by Mr. T. A. Brown, is 
good and sound as a whole, and would bear 
developing.— Fox and Pheasant (256), a hunting 
sharper and his victim, represents Mr. J. C. 
Dollman but unfavourably, because its design 
is jejune and its execution flat and thin; but 
the faces, though of the obvious sort, are apt 
and animated.—Of Mr. E. M. Hale’s pretty 
and semi-classical groups of damsels dancing on 
the sea-shore, On the Sands (285) is the most 
graceful and gay, with more than ordinary force 
of tone and colour.—Peggy (299) shows Mr. 
R. Peacock making great progress as a face 
painter.—Mr. G. G. Kilburne’s A New Servant 
and an Old Master (300), a housemaid looking 
at a portrait, is good and graphic.—Light and 
Shade (351), by Mr. T. B. Kennington, is not 
so clear and firm as usual from him ; the land- 
scape background is detestable in its paintiness, 
but the boy’s face is excellent.—We do not 
know whether in the Battle Call (436), a wood- 
Jand scene with an animal bellowing defiance, 
Mr. J. T. Nettleship intended to represent a 
dog or a deer ; the incident and the creature’s 
horns suggest the latter, the head and figure 
the former. This painter is not doing himself 
justice; see, for instance, Rivals (99). 

The remaining examples worth mention are 
landscapes and subjects of still life. Here we 
notice Mr. J. Farquharson’s Fading, Many- 
coloured Woods (19), which, though rough, is 
broad and effective. —Ruses (24), by M. Fantin- 
Latour, is a fine composition of very simple 
elements, yet compact of high art. — Bam- 
burgh (41), a sober, tender coast piece, is by 
Mr. N. M. Lund.—Mr. C. E. Johnson’s 
**Through wooded heights the river flows” (65), 
a vista in vaporous weather, is one of his best 
pictures, less painty and softer than usual.— 
Mr. E. Hayes’s sea painting in Ship signalling 
for a Pilot (71) has never been surpassed by 
him.—All Svuls’ Abbey (166), misty moonlight 
in a great church, by Mr. C. E. Stiffe, abounds 
in poetic suggestions well carried out.—Mr. J. 
Fulleylove's Almshouses, Abingdon (181), and 
Fellows Garden, Merton Colleye, Oxford (183), 
are, though rather rough and heavily touched, 
in everything else complete. —Mr. C. W. Wyllie 
is quite himself (we cannot say more in praise) 
in The Barley Harvest (206), the subject of 
which he repeats too often, perhaps. — Mr. 
Blacklock’s Rye Harbuur (237) is bright, fresh, 
and warm.—Mr, L. Block’s group of old books 
(279) is his best and most artistic production. 
—Mr. J. S. Hill’s Near Ramsgate (425) is a 
good landscape, with an inferior sky, but 
true distance.—Mr. F. G. Cotman injured his 
Rievaulx (453) by crowding its parts too closely 
and confusing an effect of mist in a narrow 
valley. 


ROMAN BRITAIN IN 1900. 

TWELVE months ago, when I surveyed in 
these columns the chief discoveries relative to 
Roman Britain which had been made during 
1899, I began by emphasizing the number of 
interesting excavations which required mention. 
Despite war and trouble, the number has been 
no less in 1900. Three sites examined in 1899, 





Wilderspool, Melandra, and Ribchester, have 
since, it is true, lain almost untouched. But 
Richborough, Cardiff, and Gelligaer have taken 
their places; the explorations of Silchester, 
Caerwent, and Hadrian’s Wall have gone for- 
ward ; and the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, 
having completed Camelon, has commenced at 
Lyne. It is a good list ; but, good as it is, I must 
repeat at the end of it another remark which I 
made last year. There is still grave danger lest 
we outrun our supply of men who are com- 
petent and willing to direct excavations—indeed, 
it is more than a danger. Why do not a few of 
our capable university archeologists turn their 
attention to the antiquities of their own 
country ? 

Two Romano-British towns, both of them 
what we should call country towns, were the 
scenes of excavation in 1900—Silchester and 
Caerwent. At Silchester the neighbourhood of 
the north gate has been examined, and one 
more substantial advance has been made in the 
great task of uncovering the whole of the hun- 
dred acres which lie within the ancient walls. 
This total excavation of the site is, of course, 
the chief point, and beside this high aim, pur- 
sued with splendid perseverance through many 
years, the details discovered in any single 
summer must seem comparatively insignificant. 
Attention may, however, be directed to a hoard 
of iron tools—among them some monstrous 
padlocks and a shoemaker’s stand—which were 
found half-way down a filled-up well; it is the 
second hoard of the kind found at Silchester. 
Another well yielded a stranger find—a wooden 
ladder. Presumably the well tumbled in while 
being constructed or cleaned; no one was 
killed—that is, no bones were found—but the 
ladder was buried by the fallen soil, and the 
damp preserved the wood to our days. If the 
excavators can now treat it so as to resist 
the air, they will have a unique curiosity to 
add to Reading Museum. 

At Caerwent work has been continued in the 
south-west corner of the Romano-British town ; 
some interesting buildings have been explored 
in whole or part, two inscribed fragments have 
turned up, and there is good promise for a third 
season's digging in 1901. It appears, however, 
that the Romans must have considerably altered 
the shape of the little hill on which the place 
stands, and this increases the difficulty of the 
excavations. 

Very little has been added to our knowledge 
of Romano-British villas. One house, appa- 
rently of the ‘‘corridor” type, has been more 
or less completely uncovered at Brislington, on 
the outskirts of Bristol. Traces of another 
have been quite lately detected at Burgh, near 
Woodbridge, in Suffulk, where a good deal of 
what one visitor ambiguously styled ‘‘ very in- 
teresting rubbish” has been dug up. Surface 
indications of two others are reported from 
Gloucestershire, and a third from Hampshire. 
How little we know in general of these villas 
may be seen from the sketch of Romano-British 
Hampshire which I have contributed to the 
‘Victoria County History.’ I have there at- 
tempted, for the first time, to enumerate all the 
known or suspected villas in the area of that 
county, with plans and details of such as have 
been properly excavated. The number of sites 
will, I think, cause surprise no less than the 
fewness of excavated sites. 

Far more importance attaches to the dis- 
coveries made at military posts, and it is curious 
that this year most of these have been made in 
the south of Britain. At Richborough the fort 
has been re-examined, the gates and walls 
traced out, and the famous concrete platform 
in the centre once more attacked. This plat- 
form, which, of course, is not a church, turns 
out to have been surrounded by a corridor or 
cloister of white marble, but the problem of its 
massive foundations has not yet been solved. 
They are too deep and strong for anything but 
a very large tower or trophzeum, yet no vestige 





of a superstructure has been detected lying 
ruined around them, nor do there seem to be 
holes for the beams of a timber Pharos. Among 
the smaller finds are a fragment of an inscrip- 
tion in what may be fourth-century lettering 

Avit—perhaps opus consummavit or dedi- 
cavit—and a silver ingot stamped EX OFFI ISATIS, 
‘*from the workshop of Isas (or Isaac ?),’” 
weighing just one pound. Payments in the 
fourth century A.D. were sometimes made by 
pounds-weight of silver, and this ingot and 
other similar ingots found elsewhere in the 
British Isles and Germany may be connected 
with that custom. 

Two excavations in South Wales are note- 
worthy. The reconstruction of Cardiff Castle 
by the late Lord Bute had shown, even before 
1900, that part of it stands on Roman founda- 
tions. It now appears, further, that the site was 
occupied successively by two Roman forts, the 
earlier of which probably resembled the type of 
forts built during the first two or three centuries 
of the empire, while the later belongs to the 
fourth century. The masonry of the two 
periods can be distinguished with some ease at 
the north gate. But no evidence has yet been 
discovered, I -believe, to show either the 
positions of the other gates or the sizes of the 
earlier and later forts or the details of their 
interiors. Another Roman fort has been ex- 
cavated fourteen miles north of Cardiff at 
Gelligaer, on the line of the supposed Roman 
road to the Roman fort near Brecon. The work 
is not yet complete, but there can be no doubt 
that we have there a small and rather roughly 
constructed Roman fort, in area nearly square 
(about 400 feet), filled inside with stone build- 
ings, and, in its outline, gateways, and interna} 
edifices, very closely resembling the forts of the 
earlier type alluded to above. Minor finds are 


few, but there are two or three coins, belonging 
to the late first and early second centuries. 
The excavation has been carried out by the 


Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, which will, I hope, 
complete it next summer. The two sites, 
Cardiff and Gelligaer, taken together, well 
illustrate what seems to be the history of 
Roman South Wales. The land was conquered 
in the later part of the first century and held 
down by roads and forts. From the legionary 
fortress at Caerleon (Isca Silurum) a coast road 
ran to Carmarthen, an inland road up the Usk 
Valley, and cross roads connected Neath and 
Cardiff on the coast with Brecon on the inner 
route. The earlier fort at Cardiff and the fort 
at Gelligaer probably belong to this scheme. 
Much later—somewhere at the very end of the 
third century or the beginning of the fourth 
century—the coast road was reorganized, and 
to this reorganization we may attribute the 
second fort at Cardiff. Throughout, the occupa- 
tion of the country must have been mainly 
military, but there were villas in the lowlands 
here and there, as at Ely and Llantwit. 

The work on Hadrian’s Wall has yielded stil} 
more interesting results, The fort at Chesters 
(Cilurnum), in the valley of the North Tyne, is 
so situated that part of it extends north of the 
line of the Wall, and so the Wall does not fal} 
into line with its northern rampart, but meets 
its eastern and western flanks. A brief excava- 
tion has shown, however, that this is not the 
original arrangement. In the first instance the 
Wallappearstohaverun straight across thearea of 
the fort; then this piece of wall was demolished, 
the ditch in front of it filled in, and the fort 
erected of which we still see the ruins. This 
discovery fits in with some other less recent 
discoveries, which had seemed hitherto to be 
isolated. Excavations at Birdoswald three or 
four years ago had shown that a wall, built of 
regularly laidturves, separated at a certain point 
from the line of the Wall, which is itself built 
of stone, ran along nearly parallel to it, and 
about two miles further on rejoined it. This 
turf wall was unquestionably older both than 
the stone wall and the stone- built fort of 
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Birdoswald, and was plainly an earlier frontier- 
line. But it stood alone; no traces of any 
earlier line could be detected elsewhere along 
the wall. Now the discovery at Chesters shows 
that there also we have two periods of construc- 
tion, and though we do not know what the 
earlier Chesters wall was like, we do know that 
the earlier Birdoswald wall was of turf, and the 
later one, both at Birdoswald and at Chesters, 
was of stone. To this we may add two other 
items. First, a comparatively recent re-examina- 
tion of the bridge near Chesters has shown that 
the earlier of two bridges there distinguishable 
is also earlier than the stone-built wall, while 
the later bridge may not improbably he coeval 
with it. Here again, therefore, the stone wall is 
not the original arrangement. Moreover, the 
position of Chesters fort, astride the Wall, recurs 
in other forts, where also we may expect to find 
traces of two periods. In other words, the Wall 
would seem to be in reality two walls, and the 
whole historical problem is thereby altered. We 
have been accustomed since the days of Hodgson 
and Bruce to say that Hadrian built the Wall, 
and the evidence in favour of that view seems to 
me to be convincing. But we have now two 
walls to play with, and it will be necessary to 
consider whether it may not be equally true to 
say that Severus also built the Wall. But it is 
too soon yet to decide definitely between these 
rival imitators of Balbus. 

Lastly, the ‘‘camp” at Lyne, near Peebles, 
has been excavated in part, and enough, I 
understand, has been discovered to show that it 
was at one time a definite Roman fort. It is a 
curious place for such athing. The recognized 
road between the walls of Pius and Hadrian ran 
over the Cheviots, and near Jedburgh, Melrose, 
and Edinburgh ; another road has been thought 
{on scanty grounds) to cross by Moffat and Elvan- 
foot to Glasgow. Lyne lies between the two, 
but itis near neither. Its further exploration 
will perhaps help to explain its purpose. Cer- 
tainly the Scottish Society of Antiquaries is 
doing admirable work by its methodical examina- 
tion of the chief Roman sites in Scotland. 

F. HAverri£.p. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 
WE ought not, we suppose, to grudge Sir 
John Tenniel his well-earned rest from the 
weekly labours which have done so much to 


make Punch unique. Still the paper will 
hardly be the same without him. His beauti- 
fully clear line, his sense of dignity and also 
of humour, a gift of making figures live which 
many artists lack, and excellent draughtsman- 
ship which shirked nothing—all these qualities 
are only too rare in combination. Long may 
he live! He is one of the fittest representa- 
tives of the last century to encourage the 
new. 

THE obituary of Christmas Day last records 
the sudden decease at Southbourne, Christ 
Church, through apoplexy, of Mr. Edmund 
Monson Wimperis, the Vice-President of the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours. To 
this body in 1866 he began to contribute the 
pretty landscapes which were weaker versions, 
technical and pathetic, of the works of David 
Cox and Birket Foster. They represent 
thoroughly what, being a little out of fashion 
for the nonce, is called ‘‘ old-fashioned *’ art 
in water colours ; but for all that they have 
many charms of a gentler, somewhat character- 
less sort, neatness, a bright, soft coloration, 
harmonious tones, warmth, and (when at their 
best) graceful sentiment. The artist was born 
at Flocker’s Brook, Chester, in 1835, and, 
coming to London when quitea young student, 
was trained as a draughtsman for wood 
engravers under Birket Foster, who was then a 
very popular leader in that line of work. 
Like many men of his class, he did much for the 
Illustrated London News and other periodicals, 
and for books, especially in the decorative 





way. He was an indifferent figure draughts- 
man, and his practice was mainly confined to the 
less exacting and stringent landscape art, 
when, quitting wood-blocks, he devoted him- 
self to the method by which he is best known. 
In 1870 he became a member of the Society 
of British Artists, and remained so until 1874, 
In 1873 he was chosen an Associate of the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours. Being 
elected a Member of the same body in 1875, 
he thenceforth took an active part in all its 
affairs, including the adventurous removal 
from a little narrow gallery in Pall Mall to 
the spacious and admirably lit rooms in Picca- 
dilly where it now exists. An extremely 


prolific exhibitor, Mr. Wimperis showed to | 


the public, according to Mr. Algernon Graves’s 
‘ Dictionary of Exhibiting Artists,’ about 300 
works in all, including forty-nine in Suffolk 
Street, more than 170 with the Institute of 
which he became a Vice-President, and at 
least sixty elsewhere, Of course, this was by 
no means the entire work of a draughtsman 
whose faney was so facile and touch so deft. 
Of his personality every one speaks highly and 
kindly. Of his relations, several ‘‘ took to 
painting ’’ with such success as qualified them 
to become exhibitors in various London 
galleries. 

To-pay (Saturday) the Fine-Art Society has 
appointed for a private view of examples of 
‘British Water-Colour Art in the Nineteenth 
Century by a Century of Painters,’ The 
public will be admitted on Monday. 

THE exhibition of the pictures of Sir W. B. 
Richmond at the New Gallery will be opened 
to the public on the 9th inst. (Wednesday), 
Arrangements have been made at this gallery, 
according to which in future no cards of in- 
vitation will be issued to the private views— 
generally so densely crowded—of the exhibi- 
tions. The days hitherto set apart for them 
will be reserved for contributors to the ex- 
hibitions and for annual season ticket-holders. 
A subseriber of a guinea will be entitled to 
a non-transferable ticket to both the annual 
private views, and to other advantages, such 
as use of a telephone, newspapers, magazines, 
and writing materials. The private view of the 
approaching exhibition is appointed for the 
8th inst. (Tuesday). 


Sir L. AtMA TADEMA, who has been unwell, 
is better, and able, we are glad to hear, to 
resume painting. We understand that he has 
been looking after the pictorial side of 
‘Coriolanus’ for the promised representation 
of that play. 

MANy biographers of the late Lord Arm- 
strong seem to have failed to notice that 
at Craigside, his house near Rothbury, as well 
as at Jesmond Dene, which the engineer 
devoted generously to public use, he had 
collected a number of pictures by modern 
hands, including several local artists of dis- 
tinetion, such as Mr. Emmerson’s ‘ The Foreign 
Musicians,’ which is by far his ablest work. 
Best known to the world among Lord Arm- 
strong’s collection is Mr. J.C, Horsley’s picture 
in oil, ‘ Henry of Monmouth putting the Crown 
on his Head,’ to whick a premium of 2001. was 
awarded at the exhibition of works for the 
decoration of the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster Hall, 1847. 

Messrs. DowpesweLL exhibit at their 
gallery in New Bond Street water - colour 
drawings by Mr. C. J. Collings and a new 
sacred picture, called ‘The Temptation,’ by 
Mr. W. Strutt. 

Lovers of Sir Joshua and his art will be 
glad to hear that, during the revision of the 
painter’s diaries which was rendered necessary 
by the preparation of the fourth volume of 
Messrs, Graves and Cronin’s exhaustive text 
on Reynolds’s works, the first three of which 
we reviewed not long since, the names of over 
a thousand sitters to the painter not recorded 





in Leslie and Taylor’s text have been dis- 
covered. The additional volume is now in the 
press, 

Mr. RicHARD WILLIAM BINNs, who died, 
aged eighty-one, at Worcester on Friday of 


; last week, was born in Dublin, and, being a 


partner in the Royal Porcelain Works at Wor- 
cester, a man of much taste in ceramic decora- 
tion, and an enthusiastic improver of the local 
wares, became in 1852 the art director of the 
factory, which dates from just a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Jealous for the honour of his 


, own town, he entered the lists vigorously in 
| opposition to the late Mr. Mayer, antiquary, 


of Liverpool, who had ventured to claim for 
that place the invention of transfer printing 
on poreelain. In a book, which we reviewed 
at the time, entitled ‘A Century of Pottery in 
the City of Worcester,’ Quaritch, 1865, which 
has become searee, Mr. Binns demolished Mr. 
Mayer and secured the honours of Worcester. 
He had previously published ‘ Memoir on the 
Origin and Early History of the Manufacture 
of Porcelain at Worcester,’ Worcester, 1862, 

THE Builder contains in its New Year’s 
issue an essay on the architectural genius of 
Sir Charles Barry, with illustrations of his 
great scheme for Westminster improvements 
and the concentration of the Government 
offices; also a reproduction of a drawing of 
Karnae made during Barry's Egyptian tour. 

THe State performance at the Frangais on 
Saturday last was a triumph for the director, 
our Paris correspondent, M. Claretie, An 
English contributor who was present assures 
us that the new theatre is above all things 
clean, airy, and safe. The decorations are 
light and simple by the side of those of the 
Opera or of the old theatre. 

THE Grand Duke of Hesse has appointed as 
chief director of the Rémischgermanische 
Centralmuseum in Mayence Prof. Karl Sehu- 
macher, who was a member of the Imperial 
Commission formed for the investigation of the 
Roman remains in the Limes district, and 
whose writings have gained him considerable 
reputation as an archeologist, The assistant- 
director is Dr. Lindenschmit. 








MUSIC 


oe 


Ludwig van Beethovens Icben. Von Alex- 
ander Wheelock Thayer. Zweite Auflage. 
Neu bearbeitet und ergiinzt von Hermann 
Deiters. Erster Band. (Berlin, Weber 
& Co.) 

Now that the century has run its course, 

musicians will be able to follow with fairly 

calm judgment the history of the develop- 
ment of their art during the past hundred 
years. At the time of Goethe’s death Carlyle 
felt that ‘‘some generation or two” would 
pass before the ‘celestial Impulse” which 
that poet impressed on the world was 
fully proclaimed; and even then ‘some 
generation or two more, wherein it { the Im- 
pulse ] has to grow, and expand, and envelope 
all things.” If distance lend enchantment, 
it also lends clearness to the view. We are 
now better able, for instance, to measure 
and estimate the art-work of Mozart than 
was possible to the men of hisday. Haydn, 
who, perhaps, of all his contemporaries, best 
appreciated the Salzburg master, thought 
that one hundred years would elapse before 
such genius would again be revealed ; but we 
know that, at the very time Haydn uttered 
those words, the new and, at any rate as re- 
gards instrumental music, greater genius had 
already appeared and was about to become his 
pupil. Many names which now stand high 
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may perhaps sound less imposing in the 
future, but with Beethoven, as with Bach, 
we believe that a century hence he will seem 
even greater than at present. 

In ordinary circumstances the second 
edition of a work—with correction of errata, 
or maybe an additional chapter or foot- 
notes bringing it up to date—would require 
little notice. In this second edition of 
the first volume of Thayer’s ‘ Beethovens 
Leben’ there are, however, important 
changes and additions, the nature of some 
of which we will describe as briefly as 
possible. 

And first of all let us state that Thayer 
before his death had expressed the earnest 
wish that Dr. Deiters, who had translated 
the three volumes (published in 1866, 1872, 
and 1879) from the author’s English manu- 
script, should revise and complete the work ; 
and he had himself revised part of the first 
volume. Thayer, as we know from the 
letter addressed to Dr. Deiters in the 
vol. i. of 1866, had every confidence in 
him; the latter was, indeed, not only a 
translator, but a real collaborator; he was 
allowed to suggest, modify, and even alter. 
In preparing this new volume Dr. Deiters 
has had not only free access to all the papers, 
notes, and documents left by the author, 
but also has studied all the Beethoven 
literature which has appeared since 1866, 
ransacked public and private libraries, and 
obtained valuable letters and information 
from Messrs. Breitkopf & Hiirtel, Drs. 
Bischof, Brentano, Friedlinder, Mandyc- 
zewski, Prieger, and many other important 
men. There are, in consequence, modifica- 
tions and changes of no small import. It 
may practically be regarded as a new 
book, to which the old volume served as 
basis. Many small corrections and additions 
have been made without any comment. For 
the most part, however, changes are notified 
by foot-notes. The particular use made of 
the much-discussed ‘ Fischer Communica- 
tions’ requires ashort explanation. Already 
in the year 1838 the question of erecting a 
monument to Beethoven was mooted. At 
that time Cecilia and her brother Gottfried 
Fischer related to the many visitors who came 
to Bonn much of what they had heard from 
their parents and much of what they them- 
selves remembered concerning Beethoven 
and his family. The sister—whose reminis- 
cences of the early years of the tone-poet 
are of special interest—was born eight years 
before, the brother ten years after, Beet- 
hoven. Ceecilia lived until 1845, the year in 
which the monument was actually erected ; 
Gottfried lived until 1864. They were 
strongly recommended to write down what 
they remembered, and they did so. Now 
these so-called ‘ Fischer Communications’ 
were known to Thayer—nay, printed by him 
in an appendix to vol. i. in 1866. Dr. 
Deiters, however, considers that he under- 
estimated their value, and after a serious 
study of them, and comparison of many 
statements made therein with other state- 
ments in old books, church registers, private 
documents, &c., although he came to the 
conclusion that, owing to the length of time 
which had elapsed since the events of which 
these good people wrote happened, and 
owing also to the vagaries of memory inten- 
sified by advancing age, there may be 
many exaggerations and even errors in 





what they stated, he believes that the 
Fischers were thoroughly straightforward 
folk, and that many things in their narra- 
tion may be accepted as true. Hence Dr. 
Deiters has selected and incorporated much 
of the ‘ Fischer Communications’ into the 
text of the book, giving, also, the ‘Com- 
munications’ in complete form in an ap- 
pendix, as was originally done by Thayer. 

Thayer's chapter, ‘Was hat Beethoven in 
Bonn komponirt,’ has been practically re- 
written. Yet, even with all the information 
supplied by Nottebohm and other writers, 
uncertainty still reigns with regard to the 
music written by the composer before he 
left Bonn and went to Vienna. The three 
Pianoforte Trios (Op. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 3), for 
instance, have been the subject of much 
discussion. Dr. Deiters sides with Notte- 
bohm rather than with Thayer, but we are 
inclined to accept the early date of the 
latter. Sketches in an important ‘ Noti- 
rungsbuch’ in the British Museum seem 
strongly in favour of Thayer ; and, further, 
there is some reason for believing that all 
the sheets of this ‘ Notirungsbuch’ were not 
known to Nottebohm. Those which he had 
seen were afterwards bound up with others 
which apparently he had not seen. Dr. 
Deiters’s chapter is extremely interesting, 
and he discusses difficult questions in the 
fullest and fairest manner. 

In speaking of Beethoven’s ancestors, he 
adds two new names of great interest, in- 
asmuch as one of them, Peter van Beet- 
hoven, was a painter and pupil of Abr. 
Genoels the younger (1689), and the other, 
Gerhard van Beethoven, was a sculptor. 
With regard to the so-called portraits of 
Beethoven’s father and mother in the Beet- 
hoven Haus at Bonn, Dr. Deiters gives 
strong reasons for his declaration—we quote 
his words: ‘‘Es sind lebensvolle, fein 
ausgearbeitete Portraits; aber—Beethovens 
Eltern sind es gewiss nicht.” 

In his preface Dr. Deiters refers to 
Thayer’s resolve to describe Beethoven, the 
man, and to leave to others the appreciation 
of his art-work. And yet, as is easily 
understood, he could not always abide by 
his resolution; at times he was forced to 
speak of the music. Dr. Deiters, yielding 
and, we think, most wisely, to the sug- 
gestion of friends, has decided, especially 
in mentioning works little known or quite 
unknown, of which the present volume 
offers many instances, to add a ‘ kurze 
Charakteristik.”’ 

An ‘Allegro und Menuetto fiir 2 Floten,’ 
written by Beethoven shortly before his 
departure from Bonn (August 23rd, Abends, 
1792) is here printed for the first time. 
The autograph is in the possession of Dr. 
Erich Prieger, of Bonn. There is also a 
facsimile from one of the quartets composed 
by Beethoven in 1785. 

Dr. Deiters is not only at work revising 
the second and third Thayer volumes, but 
he is also completing the unfinished life in 
a fourth volume, which cannot fail to prove 
of the deepest interest. And there is a 
further promise—for which all readers of 
Beethoven’s life will be truly thankful—of 
an index to the whole work. 











Musical Gossip. 

THE Queen’s Hall New Year’s Day concert 
attracted an exceedingly large audience. To 
the programme we have already referred as 
one not specially appropriate to the day ; any- 
how, it was popular. The rendering of the 
‘Pathétique’ Symphony under the direction 
of Mr. Wood was excellent, yet, to be very 
critical, we do not think it was his best. The 
‘Good Friday’ music from ‘ Parsifal’ was 
beautifully played. Madame Marchesi sang 
Senta’s ballad from the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ ; 
her conception of the song was highly dramatic, 
though her voice was not always strong enough 
successfully to dominate the heavy orchestra- 
tion. On the other hand, she gave a noble 
rendering of ‘Ombra mai fu’ from Handel’s 
‘Serse’; and Madame Marchesi also sang Prof. 
Parker’s ‘‘The lark now leaves his wat’ry 
nest,’” a naive song, with characteristic 
orchestral accompaniment. 

OrATORIO performances in London are rare, 
and yet it is a form of art that should not be 
neglected. We have plenty of instrumental 
music, but little choral. We notice with 
pleasure that an ‘‘ Oratorio Choir’’ has been 
formed at Brixton, the meetings taking place 
every week in Brixton Church. The works 
named for practice are, with one exception— 
Graun’s ‘Passion ’—familiar, In course of 
time, however, perhaps some of Handel’s 
neglected oratorios will be revived. 

THERE is a short but sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the late Sir Arthur Sullivan, by Mr. V. 
Blackburn, in the new number of the Fort- 
nightly. He is, at any rate, an intelligent 
admirer. His praise is not general; he can 
discriminate between the composer at his best, 
not at his best, and pandering at times to 
popular taste. The writer speaks, by the way, 
in reference to the worldly side of Sir Arthur’s 
art-work, of Mozart as the only artist, to his 
knowledge, who was satisfied with art for its 
own sake. Surely the same might be asserted 
of Schubert! 

‘THE Battle of the Orchestra; or, the Resolu- 
tion of some Violent Discords,’ is the title of an 
‘entirely new and original operetta’’ writtem 
by Mr. Bernard, the music being ‘‘ composed 
and appropriated ”’ bya group of musicians: Drs. 
Bridge, Cummings, Hiles, Hutchinson, Prout, 
Sawyer, and C, Vincent, and Messrs. O. Morgan, 
A, Page, J. L. Roeckel, and G. F. Vincent. 
This new operetta is announced for perform- 
ance this week at the Conference of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians being held 
at Llandudno. It has been published, and all 
profits resulting therefrom are to be in aid 
of the IL.S.M. Orphanage. To describe the 
extremely clever fun—we may say foolery—of 
this operetta is out of the question; and were 
it possible it would be unprofitable. It loses. 
much of its point in this its vocal score shape, 
but even thus it is mirth-provoking. Charity 
will, of course, cover the multitude of appro- 
priations made by some of the gentlemen 
named, among whom Dr. Prout is the chief 
sinner. His Duet (No. 6) is, indeed, all apprc= 
priation from the great masters. 

THE first number (October-December, 1900) 
of the second year of the Sammelbdnde der 
Internationalen Musik-Gesellschaft contains a 
solid article, ‘ Matthias Weeckmann und das. 
Collegium Musicum,’ by Dr. Max Seiffert, The 
importance of the earliest operas at Hamburg 
has been fully recognized, and the sacred. 
works of Priitorius, Scheidemann, Reincken, 
and other important Hamburg organists of the 
seventeenth century have been duly appre-- 
ciated, but Dr. Seiffert devotes his special 
attention to certain musicians, also to certain 
movements without the pale of the Church by 
which was prepared the musical soil whence: 
sprang the Hamburg opera. He has much 
to say about Weeckmann (1621-1674), who, 
together with two distinguished amateurs,, 
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founded the Collegium in 1668.—Dr. Hugo 
Goldschmidt contributes a valuable paper on 
the orchestra of the Italian opera during the 
seventeenth century, with interesting musical 
illustrations, An article by Herr Heinrich 
Pudor on the ‘History of Finnish Music’ 
introduces a subject on which little has 
hitherto been written. The characteristic 
folk-songs (runolaulua) are old, but the his- 
tory of artistic music in Finland dates 
only from the nineteenth century. Among 
other articles there is one in English, signed 
Cecie Stainer, on ‘Dunstable and the Various 
Settings of ‘‘O Rosa Bella,’’’ anda thoughtful 
one in French, ‘ Dela Mesure 3 5 temps dans la 
Musique Populaire Finnoise.’-—The December 
number of the Zeitschrift der Internationalen 
Musik-Gesellschaft has a brief summary of the 
curiously intricate history of the well-known 
song, ‘Tre giorni son che Nina,’ by Mr. 
William Barelay Squire; also articles by 
Herren Hermann Abert, of Berlin (‘ Kine 
Nationalhymnen - Sammlung’), and Gustav 
Beckmann, of Eisen (‘ Robert Radecke’). 

SomME autograph pieces by Chopin have 
been bequeathed to the library of the Paris 
Conservatoire by Mlle. Gavard, who was a 
pupil of the Polish composer’s. To this lady 
Chopin dedicated his Berceuse, Op. 57. She 
was one of those near the composer during his 
last illness. It was the brother of Mlle. Gavard 
who, in a manuscript mentioned by Prof, 
Niecks, deserived in detail the last months of 
Chopin’s life. 

THE Swiss musician, Karl Markees, has been 
mominated to a professorship in the Kénigliche 
Hochschule fiir Musik in Berlin. Prof. 
Markees was educated at the Bale Musik- 
schule. 

Le Ménestrel of December 30th announces 
the publication of the first volume of M. 
Modest Tschaikowsky’s biography of his 
brother, It traces the life of the composer 
up to the year 1877. It is described as 
“‘fertile en documents, en renseignements, 
et en anecdotes de toutes sortes.’’ 

THE marriage of Friulein Isolde von Biilow, 
daughter of the late Hans von Biilow, with 
Herr Beidler, conductor of the Bayreuth 
Theatre, has just been celebrated in that city. 


HERR VON Possart, general intendant of 
the theatres of Munich, a friend of many years’ 
standing of the late conductor, Hermann Levi, 
has written his biography in a volume pub- 
lished by C, H. Beck, of Munich. 

Ir is said that ‘Mauru,’ libretto by M. Nossig, 
musie by M. Paderewski, will be produced in 
the spring at Dresden. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
vn. Sunday Society Concert, 330: Sunday League. 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3.0, St. James's Hall. 
— London Kallad Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


--s— 


Herod: a Tragedy. By Stephen Phillips. 
(Lane.) 

The Likeness of the Night. 
Clifford. (Black.) 


Norutne is, of course, to be added to the 
criticism that has been passed upon ‘ Herod’ 
as an acting play. It is greatly conceived, 
finely balanced, and subtle in suggestion ; 
it furnishes fine opportunities to actors, is 
in the full sense a tragedy, and leads in the 
concluding act toa situation of great and 
in modern days unparalleled interest. As 
a poem its claims are somewhat less readily 
to be conceded. It abounds with vigorous 
and poetical lines, and is at once terse and 
eloquent in expression. It lacks, however, 
the sustained splendour, the breathless 


By Mrs. W. K. 








haste, the melodic perfection that cha- 
racterize the greatest dramatic poems. We 
are far from believing that these things are 
out of Mr. Phillips’s reach. They are, one 
must hold, attainable, but scarcely attained. 
We are weighing Mr. Phillips against the 
best. In days when all idea of proportion 
seems abandoned by criticism, and when 
the writing of a ‘Pélléas and Mélisande’ 
entitles a man to be classed with Shak- 
speare, it seems necessary to draw dis- 
tinctions. There is no man since Shak- 
speare who can convey the sense of beauty 
and purity that Iachimo expresses on his 
unholy intrusion into the chamber of the 
sleeping Imogen, none who can equal 
Portia’s rhapsody when her lover chooses 
the leaden casket, provide us Othello’s agony, 
or describe the flowers that Proserpine let 
fallfrom Dis’s waggon—do anything, indeed, 
that Shakspeare does when the poet speaks. 
Ona lower plane, however—and all are on a 
lower plane—there is in ‘Herod’ much 
admirable accomplishment. Single lines 
are often excellent in execution and preg- 
nant in suggestion. The unrest that pre- 
ceded immediately the coming of Christ 
is finely, if indirectly, indicated in the 
words of the young counsellor concerning 
Aristobulus :— 
All behind him is 

A sense of something coming on the world, 
A crying of dead prophets from their tombs, 
A singing of dead poets from their graves, 
Herod, again, speaks nobly of the coming 
king who 

shall still that old sob of the sea, 
And heal the unhappy fancies of the wind, 
And turn the moon from all that hopeless quest ; 
Trees without care shall blossom, and all the fields 
Shall without labour unto harvest come, 
A fine inquiry is that, again, of Herod 
after he has heard of the defeat of Actium : 
Can ye not hear the legions on the wind? 
The dialogue between Herod and Mariamne, 
in which the king finds that his murder 
of Aristobulus is known to her, abounds in 
happy lines. Very touching is, moreover, 
the scene in which, while depicting his 
interview with Octavius, he strives vainly to 
interest Mariamne in his tale. At the close 
of the same act Herod, conjuring up visions 
of what would be were his queen slain, says : 
O terrible to live but in remembering ! 
To call her name down the long corridors ; 
To come on jewels that she wore, laid by ; 
Or open suddenly some chest and see 
Some favourite robe ske wore on such a day ! 
Among the dreams that visit Herod in the 
last act, when he returns from his wan- 
derings, is that, long entertained, of the 
temple he purposes to erect :— 
I dreamed last night of a dome of beaten gold 
To be a counter-glory to the sun. 
‘There shall the eagle blindly dash himself, 
There the first beam shall strike, and there the 

moon 
Shall aim all night her argent archery ; 
And it shall be the tryst of sundered stars, 
The haunt of dead and dreaming Solomon ; 
Shall send a light upon the lost in Hell, 
And flashings upon faces without hope. 
We have selected what seem to us the best 
passages in the work. At times it seems to 
lack originality of phrasing. With the 
brightest of poetical gifts—imagination— 
Mr. Phillips is at any rate to be credited. 
Lyrical perfection has yet to be attained. 
Of the three plays dealing with therelations 

between wife and mistress which have seen 


the light within the last few months, ‘The 
Likeness of the Night’ is at once the most 
inflexible in teaching and the best. With 
the ethics of the question we are scarcely 
concerned. These constitute a field on 
which moralists may fight. In a play 
which is a veritable domestic tragedy Mrs. 
Clifford brushes aside all cobwebs of 
sophistry, and shows that the fruit of ill- 
doing is bitter as death. Her characters 
are average human beings, each of whom 
can advance a plausible defence for his con- 
duct. Nothing in their relations is strained 
or unnatural. The offence committed is of 
daily occurrence, and is of a kind to which 
society is so far indulgent as to strive with 
all its might to keep its eyes shut. When 
the offence, to use the words of Dalilah, is 
With aggravations not surcharged, 
Or else with just allowance counterpoised, 

it seems pardonable, almost trivial. The 
penalty is, however, the heaviest that can 
well be exacted. Bernard Archerson, an 
ambitious barrister, has married for her 
money a woman concealing behind a prim 
and undemonstrative exterior a sensitive 
nature and extreme devotion to her hus- 
band. Pining for the kind of sympathy 
his wife is least able to supply, he has 
formed irregular relations with a former 
sweetheart. With her he maintains in a 
suburban residence quasi-conjugal relations, 
and by her he has a young family. Acci- 
dent reveals to Mrs. Archerson the wrong 
that has been perpetrated. Without reveal- 
ing her identity, she calls on her rival, and 
with no great difficulty extorts from hera 
defence of her conduct. Condensed and 
crystallized, the rival’s defence is, ‘‘ He was 
unfaithful to me when he married her. He 
was mine first.” From the long conversa- 
tion Mrs. Archerson learns with deep humi- 
liation that she has neglected the most 
important of wifely duties, that another 
holds her place and is the mother of his 
children, and that never in this world will her 
husband's love be hers. Shecreeps away, and 
finally commits suicide. The manner of her 
death is picturesque, but unimportant, except 
in so far as it seems probably due to acci- 
dent. That it is so is assumed by Archer- 
son, who, after a due interval, presents to his 
world his second wife, a widow with two 
children, whom he has espoused. For a 
brief while there is peace. Guilt, however, 
in Hood’s phrase, is the grim chamberlain, 
and the sleep of the wedded pair is haunted 
by dreams, or realities worse than dreams. 
After adelay extending over morethan a year, 
a letter is received from the deceased woman 
owning that her death was voluntarily in- 
flicted. This means an eternal separation 
between the lovers, who stand looking at 
each other aghast, with the knowledge that 
between them is a sea of death never to be 
sailed across or bridged. In this case, it is 
seen, it is the wife who retires, leaving the 
field to her false husband and her rival. 
In so doing she triumphs. Her victory has 
been foreseen. The last words she has 
addressed to her successor have been :— 


‘*You think that what you are doing is right. 
It may be so. To me it seems the deepest sin. 
Which it is, God knows, and He will prove. 
For all people, and of all deeds, there comes 
a Day of Judgment. It will come of what you 
are doing—a day when all will be made plain. 





No one escapes ; nothing is overlooked.” 
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With this utterance has to be compared 
Bernard’s utterance after the receipt of the 
fatal letter, when his new wife tells him he 
shivered, ‘‘I felt as if the wind crept in,” 
and her final words :— 

**T should never dare to love you again, if it 
were possible. Ishould be afraid. I am afraid 
now—[in a whisper|—afraid of a face sternly 
veiled by the water that passes over and over 
it: it is the face of the woman we killed. 
[Looks down in terror as if at the water.] It is 
there—there—I can see it, and the darkness 
gathering above it ! 

‘* BeRNARD [ Desperately, as if struggling to go 
forward, and yet unable to do so]. Mollie—— 

“ Mary [Putting out her hands again with a 

gesture of despair]. Keep back! keep back ! 
Between us flows the sea——” 
This is powerfully conceived and rendered» 
and is none the less great on account of a 
trace of the influence of Ibsen. That the 
play, with Mrs. Kendal in the character of 
the wife and Mr. Kendal as Bernard, har- 
rowed the public may readily be conceived. 
A drama on such a subject must necessarily 
be painful. It is not more painful than it 
ought to be, and it is not sordid, as is much 
work of our younger dramatists. It will 
be a bad, a hopeless day for our stage when 
work of this kind, which is dramatic in 
a high degree, which is imaginative in 
conception and pulsates with passion, is 
banished for fear of hurting the feelings 
of the sentimental. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

THE prologues spoken at the State perform- 
ance at Paris on Saturday last for the reopen- 
ing of the Théatre Frangais were better 
written than delivered. Mlle. Bartet was 
admirable as ever, but hardly looked the part 
of Tragedy, and Rachel would have laughed 
at the sight, though with closed eyes she 
might have wept. The ‘‘impromptu’’ address 
of M. Worms on behalf of the present full 
members of the company to the ex-members 
present was touching, as was M. Richepin’s 
allusion to the death of Mile. Henriot in the 
fire, placed in the mouth of Mlle. Bartet as 
the reason of Tragedy for heaviness of heart 
when all round were in joy. 


Miss Anice MArRriort, the wife of Mr. 
Robert Edgar, during many years manager of 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, died on the 26th ult. at 
8, Bryanston Strect, W., in her seventy-seventh 
year. After a varied experience in the country, 
she appeared at Drury Lane in December, 
1854, as Bianea in ‘ Fazio,’ and on January Ist, 
1855, was the original Eugénie in Boucicault’s 
drama so named. She “also played at the 
Surrey, the Standard, and other houses, and 
was at the Princess’s, on February 15th, 1862, 
the original Angel of Midnight in John 
Brougham’s adaptation, so named, of ‘ L’ Ange 
de Minuit’ of Barri¢re and Plouvier. She 
was best known at Sadler’s Wells, where, under 
the management of her husband, she played 
many leading parts, including Hamlet, in 
which she had first been seen in Glasgow. She 
revived ‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ and was seen 
in Shakspearean parts so widely different as 
Juliet and Lady Macbeth. Her Hamlet had 
as much success as so fantastic an experiment 
deserved, and was quite as meritorious as that 
of her Gallic or Batavian successor in the réle, 
At the Lyceum in 1888 she was the First 
Witch in ‘ Macbeth,’ and in 1890 Ailsie 
Gourlay in ‘ Ravenswood.’ Her last ae = 
ance was the Vengeance in ‘The Only Way’ 
the Prince of Wales’s. 


‘THE MAN WHO STOLE THE CASTLE,’ by 
Messrs, Tom Gallon and Leon M. Lion, with 





which the afternoon performances at the 
Garrick begin, is a pretty fantasy, which the 
acting of two juvenile performers, Miss Beatrice 
Terry and Miss Queenie May, commends warmly 
to the public. ‘Shoek-headed Peter’ is a 
rendering by Messrs, Philip Carr and Nigel 
Playfair of ‘Struwwelpeter.’ Such action in 
it as there is is supported by Miss Kate 
Bishop, Miss Kitty Loftus,Mr. Grossmith, Jun., 
Mr. Herz, and other actors. 


AccorDING to the latest decision, Sir Henry 
Irving will reopen the Lyceum early next 
spring as Coriolanus to the Volumnia of Miss 
Ellen Terry. He is said also to contemplate 
the production of a play new to London. 


By consent of Miss Estelle Burney, who has a 
right to the title, ‘The Awakening’ will be the 
title of the new piece by Mr. Haddon Chambers 
which will succeed at the St. James’s ‘The 
Wisdom of the Wise,’ 


THE Hamlet of Madame Bernhardt has been 
treated less seriously in America than in Eng- 
land, and was productive of amusement rather 
than interest. Favourable opinions have been 
pronounced upon the Gravedigger of M. 
Coquelin, which so far has not been seen in 
this country. 


A BRONZE tablet has been placed by the 
Duke of Bedford on the front of No. 27, 
Southampton Street, bearing a medallion por- 
trait of David Garrick, over which lean two 
classic figures representing literature and the 
drama. The inscription states that David 
Garrick lived there from 1750 to 1772. 

Tue career of ‘ The Gay Pretenders ’ finished 
on Saturday last at the Globe, and the house 
will remain closed until the 19th inst. 


Avr the Grand Theatre, West Hartlepool, 
Mr. Edward Compton produced on Tuesday 
evening ‘An Emperor’s Romance,’ an adapta- 
tion by the author and Mr. Cosmo Hamilton 
of Mr. Robert Barr’s novel ‘ The Countess 
Tekla.’ 

‘ JOHANNISFEUER,’ by Hermann Sudermann, 
has constituted the Christmas entertainment 
of the German company at the Comedy. Last 
night this piece gave way to a revival of 
‘Faust.’ 

Mr. Forres ROBERTSON has secured a play 
by M. Louis Tiercelin, the author of ‘ The 
Sacrament of Judas,’ which he hopes before 
long to produce in London, Among the gifts 
presented to him on his recent marriage with 
Miss Gertrude Elliott, his leading lady, were 
the English rights of ‘The Sacrament of 
Judas,’ which belonged to Mrs. Campbell and 
were given to Mr. Robertson by her. 
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in Parliament — Acacia in Freemasonry — * Kitty-witch” — Irish 
Wills—Area ot Gherchyarée—Owen of Lanark. 


REPLIES :—“ Shimmozzel’’—Skulls at Westminster—Detached Sheet 
—‘ knglish-speaking ’’—Healing Stone—Latin Motto—Latin Lines 
—Yeomanry Kecords— Lamb and the ‘Champion’— Petition to 
wer repay fe yaa Anger, or Aungier Family—‘‘ Five o'clock 
—“Hawok’’—'Lincoln’s Inn Fields —‘ Musha’’ — Movable 
en dei Ancestry — Rechabi'es—** Wig '’= Kun — English 
Accent c. Etymology—Counting Another's Buttons— St. Hugh's Day 
—Columbaria—Sir J Borlase Warrer, Bart. —‘‘ Dude "—Early Steam 
Navigation —‘‘ Owl in ivy bush’’—simon Fraser—Gurney Papers— 
Grindleford Bridge —‘“ Combiration’"—Age of Entry at Ines of 
Court-Se:nty Wedding Drees —Troy Weight for Kread—Mile End 
a a Moorhouse—“ Viva’’—Nursery Kimes—* ‘To keech ” 
—' We 

NOTES - BOOKS: :—Headley's ‘ Problems of Evolution ’—Burke's 
‘Peerage and HKaronetage’—‘Debrett’s Peerage’ —* Whitaker's 

Almanack ’—‘ Englishwoman’s Year-Buvk.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 29 contains— 

NOTES :—Talmudie Proverbs and peg ese Churches—Car- 
riages v. Pack dles—*: Trunk ”’ * Box ’’—County Guide-Books 
—Lang's ‘Prince Charles Edward’ or sir Rk. Aston—Si-an Fu—King 
Arthur in Cornwall—A Case of ‘Trance—‘ Biackstrap '"—Epitaph at 
Leigh —Mahoun — Early Lines on Cricket —Seventeenth-Ceatury 
Dutch and English Manners—* Cluzzom ”"—Vanishing London. 


QUERIES:—Sir R. Moray — “‘ Desight’’— Horse Toll Free — Arrow— 
Agar—Goitre—Aathor of Verses—Reynes—* Boileau's pressness’ 
Monkeys— Rev. '. Campbell—Naunton Family —* Koger's blast ”— 
Age of Matriculation—* Heaf ”—Senator at Kome—Stewart Family 
—Shrewsbury Guild—Duke of Rolton's reac a pe of Lon- 
don—Easter Magiant — “King Degnan’ M ” — Brasenose, 

Oxford—Authors of Books—Visitation of Suffolk. fa ‘608. 


paige lke —Rishop Berkeley — Young and Wordsworth — Atwood 
Family—“ Mithered '’—Passage in Goethe —* Nothing like leather” 
—F xploits in Swimming—* Half Moon”’ and “‘ Maypole "—HKlackham 
Family—Agricultural Descriptive Kimes —Arnold of Kugby—Whit- 
gift's Hospital, Croydon—“Go giiters’’—Broken on the Wheel— 
‘Tunstall Family—Wire Pond—Kes oration at Lyme Regis Saonthoey 
“The mading tub”—Governor Haynes's Grandfather—“ Lobste 
Soldier—Time for killing Pigs —St. Marylebo.e Church—RKuins i 
Roseoff—Dutton Family—*“ Pidcock and Polito”—urial-place of 
William, Son of Henry I.— Passage in Chaucer —*‘ Masterman 
Ready ’—‘The ‘DN.B.’—John Jackson—‘The National Flag— 
Registers of Christ Church, Newgate Street —John Pearson. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Strange’s ‘The Cathedral Church of Worcester’ 
—Perkins’s ‘‘The Churches of Kouen’—* Morte Arthure '—* Who's 
rho '— Tovey’ e* Letters of ‘Thomas Gray "—Nutt’s ‘ Cuchulainn ‘— 
Arnold's ‘ Rigveda. 


Notices to Correspondents, 





The NUMBER for DECEMBER 22 contatns— 

NOTES :—Lamb Jottings — Walpole and his Editors — Antiquity of 
College Gardens—Transliteration of Two Foreign Names— Kiblio- 
graphy of Christmas—* Penseroso "—* Grudge”: ‘To Gradge”— 
UVrigin of Current Phrases —*‘‘ English-speaking ’’ — *‘ Sonties "— 
“ Accredit "—Buller Pedigree—De Quincey and ‘ Aladdin.’ 


QUERIES :—“ Crying ‘ notchell’ ’’—Chain-mail in oa British Army— 
Authorship of Lines— Mile End Gate Pottery hamp’ ‘—* Essence 
of Malone ’—Quotations—Wyvill Maronetey—‘‘Saint” or ‘*St’— 
Waverley Identification — Keference Wanted — Miss Martineau’s 
‘Guide to the Lakes’—Old Clocks—Usk Castle—Achill Island— 
Hatton Charters—Abbott, M P.—Sir John Warren— Swans—Gas- 
cogne—Crvss and Brooke—“ Philoscriblerius.” 


REPLIES :—Arnold of Rugby—Nursery Rimes—Serjeant Hawkins— 
Corpse on shipboard—Haydon’s Pictures—*‘Getting up early ’’— 
Hurtling—“ Khaki "—Margaret of Bourbon—Huish —“ Lanted ale” 

—‘Smous ’’—The Uphill Zigzag— Independent Company of Invahds 

—‘ Gallimaufry’— Fiction or History ? — Winstanley —H. 8. 
Ashbee—“ Lig-dewes ’’—Little London— Margaret of Kavaria—Max 
Miiller and Westminster Abbey—William Morris as a Man of 
Kusiness—Worcestershire Folk-lore—Grace Church—Double Con- 
sonants—Generai Sir John Cope —Mediwval Tithe Barns—* Batty” 
—Pitched Kattle —Cvat of Arms — * Hattock ’’ — “ Purchaces”’— 
“Khaki” as a Party Nickname—Hewit or Hewitt— Pawky”— 
Lincoln House, Holborn—‘‘ Irenesse-bag ’’—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—La‘ty Dilke’s ‘French Architects and Sculptors 
of the Eighteenth Century ” —*Extracts from Registers of High 
Halden, Kent’—Linton’s ‘Flora of Bournemouth '—‘ Collections 
of Books in Lancashire and Cheshire.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 











The NUMBER for DECEMBER 15 contains— 


NOTES: —English and Roman Land Measures—‘‘ Recchelees ”—Shake- 
speare’s Kooks—sSir RK. Holloway—The ‘ D.N B.’—Parallel Passages 
— Iwo Church Brasses—Olympias and Kisagotami. 


QUERIES: re in Chaucer—Webb Family—‘‘ Mamble a sparrow” 
—K. Cosway - Papers of Hudson Gurney—Troy Weight for Bread— 
Pppcinoa Folk-lore — Montague — Thackeray’s ‘ Bouillabaisse ’— 
Goethe Quotation—Loyvla and ‘Thucydides—Henry of he aay 
Stewart of Athenry — Latin Motto —Comte de umanoir — St. 
Hugh's Day—Verses Wanted —‘ Go to the Devil and shake yourself’ 
—Petition to Parliament— Masterman Ready —* shea — 
Pitman—Dr. J. M. Nooth—“ Frabbed "—** To palme 


REPLIES : —Title of Esquire—The pte —eitiiin han tinea 
Burrington—* Like one o'clock ’—Parrot in * Hudibras ’— Godfrey 
—Latin Lines — ‘shakespeare’s Greenwood’ — Julius reo 
Author's Errors in ‘ Lothair’—Ancient Carte ‘usian Menasteries— 
“Max” for Gin—‘“ bissona”—‘’Sdeyns”—Language to conceal 
Thought—Ten Whelps— —Healing Stone —Unclaimed l’oem by Jonson 

—‘‘Now thus ’—Columbaria—Lines attributed to Mary, Queen of 
Scots —Whitgitt’s Hospital, Croydun—Miss Trefusis—Delagva and 
Algoa 


wo ON BOOKS :—Quiller-Couch’s ‘Oxford Book of English 
rse ’—Lee’s ‘Shakespeare's Life and Work’- Scott's ‘Studies in 
Fossil Botany ’—Cotgreave's ‘Contents-Subject Index.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 
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©! NOTES AND QUERIES: 


i A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 


eet eRe Sr ee 








ito *,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 

ble - oo 

mr The E1cnta Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
- variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 

znd 

L 


FIRST SELECTION. 


rs ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking”—Apple- 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak ” 
i to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
ns Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—‘ He’s an honest 
at Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street’’— 
7 —Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 
ie 1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. PHILOLOGY. 
ily BIOGRAPHY. Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
oe, Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—“ Animal-~ 
ood Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- cule” Incorrect— Derivation of Argon—“ At that ’—Betterment. 
a place— Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick —Blazer—Bocase—Bontire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
=a Barbarossa’s Adventures—Thomas & Becket — Benyowszky’s —Calibre—Cambridge — Canard —Chaperon or Chaperone — 
er Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— Charivari— Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop- 
ot John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Brontié’s Age—Mrs. | —Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent —Ghost 
<— Browning’s Birthplace— Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | Names—Giaour. 
er? Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword) geNRALOGY and HERALDRY 
si ——Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log. | History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and. 


book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s | 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Xir Christopher | 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. | 


Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China. 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged: 


to BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 

aoe Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De | —Fraternity of Genealogists. 

— Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ —| F 

— ‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- | ¥N¥ ABTS. | , er ” : 

“ graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by, Free Societies of Artists—~Artists’ “ ghosts” —Blocks by Bewick. , 
ase the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone —First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 


—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount off 


ng— Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the aamige ; ‘ ) + 

le” ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’— Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at Olives '—Cosway’s Portraits — Caran d Ache—Holbein s ‘ Ambas- 
a the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents sadors —First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert's Book Illus 
1 of and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his | trations. 

7 Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ | ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

jee POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
_ Ali Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— | Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water- 
ions Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— | in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 


Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 


Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ | 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- | 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- | 








nes stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ’’ Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 

ow” —Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— of Churches. 

a Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the | CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 

“st, Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German “Ave, Caesar, morituri te salutant”—‘“‘ Beati possidentes ”— 

~ Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers “ Bos locutus est ’’—‘ Cane Decane, canis”—‘ Civis Romanus- 

ajor —Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing—Breeding Stones—Wheat sum ”—“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 

frey thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. “ Dilige, et fac quod vis’—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit ; 

ao POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. salva res est ” “ Exceptio probat regulam ”__66 F iat experi- 

not Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to mentum in corpore vili”—“‘ Generosus nascitur non fit. 

J a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— | TOPOGRAPHY. 

eS Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdcage- 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes ’—Drama Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhilb 
during the Commonwealth—“ Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss | Fields Burial-ground — Cacrsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Stree-—Old Reeky. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL.—On JANUARY 10, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A MISSING HERO. 


By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER, Author of ‘ The Wooing o't.’ 








UNIFORM EDITION OF ZOLA’S NOVELS.—On JANUARY 10, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GERMINAL 


or, Master and Man. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 





On JANUARY 17, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS 


Memories of Famous Men and Women of the Platform and the Stage. 
By Major J. B. POND. With 91 Portraits. 








The I INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM: a Romance 
of Botany Bay. By HERBERT COMPTON, Author of ‘ A Free Lance in a Far Land.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Tt is very long s since we read so delightful a story as ‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 
sham,’ and our only complaint against it is its title, which hardly seems to be the correct 
one. It gives no idea of the healthy, vigorous, and charming romance contained in the 
“Dook...... We commend the book.’’—Daily Graphic. 

“Mr. Compton writes in a style that is in itself an allurement. His characters also 
«attract and interest from the moment of their introduction...... Life in the convict settle- 
ment forms the second part of the book. It is either wonderfully real or imagined with 
-strange vividness..... It is an excellent novel.’’—Scotsman. 

“ There is a certain rough force about ‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham’ which holds 
*the reader's attention almost in spite of himself...... The first part of the book, with its 
-cieverly suggested picture s of life in London a hundred years ago, is interesting, and the 
account of Borrowdaile’s flight with his innocent love from the Bow Street runners has its 
moments of breathless excitement. But the most powerful chapters are undoubtedly those 
which tell of the convicts’ rising. The end of the story is very skilfully contrived, and the 
interest is sustained to the end.”’"— World. 

‘*A good specimen of eighteenth-century romance......The romance never flags in 
‘interest, and it is a well-told tale of incident in which the characters are human and 
attractive.”’—Gentlewoman, 


The FOURTH GENERATION. By Sir Water BESANT, 
Author of ‘The Orange Girl,’ &&. SECONDEDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“The real question about a ‘novel is—Does it entertain? If not, it ‘is a failure. If it 
-entertains, it fulfils its purpose. ‘The Fourth Generation’ is as interesting as a fairy tale, 
-and we have not refrained from reading it right through with gratitude and tags 

imes. 

** A book which holds the reader from beginning to end with a strange fascination...... 
“What strenuous use Sir Walter Besant has made of this text the reader who takes up this 
ook will discover, and in making the discovery will enjoy one of the best novels the author 
has ever given us.”’"—Lloyd's News. 

**Characters are sharply drawn, and treated, too, with a pleasant whimsical humour— 
the brothers Christopher aud Frederick are as amusing as the fraternal faincants of ‘The 
Golden Butterfly,’ and the gentleman who sends in a bill for the maintenance of his grand- 
mother to his newly discovered cousin is very fine. The love interest is characteristically 
quaint, refined, and c»mmonsensical.’’— World. 


The MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEYBURG, and 


other Stories and Sketches. 
“HITCHCOCK. THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

“It is a long time ago since Mark Twain meant for English writers nothing but a writer 
of extremely funny stories whose wild extravagances of phrase and metaphor provoked 
scores of aspirants to cheap imitations. The publication of his tales of boyhood, unsurpassed 
in their charm, their intimacy of observation, and accuracy of recollection, revealed even to 
the least critical a totally different Mark Twain, and indicated from what depth of feeling 
and width of experience his humour grew and flourished, And so with each new book the 
real Mr. Samuel Clemens became a clearer personality; with all his wit and humour, a 
serious, shy, earnest, indignant satirist, overflowing with love of simple, honest, wholesome 
rthings and people, and with hatred of pretentiousness, insincerities, and wrongs.’’—Pi/ot. 

* Shows Mark Twain at his very best. The opening story, which gives its name to the 
rvolume, is in the true Mark Twain style, and gives the lie direct to those who aftirm that 
the incomparable humourist has lost his pristime cunning...... ‘How I made my Début as a 
Literary Person’ shows Mr Clemens in a new light...... It is the most thrilling and soul- 
étirring thing of its kind we have ever read. ”"—Black and W ‘hite. 








*©AS a WATCH in the NIGHT”: a Drama of Waking 
and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of ‘Madame Izan,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Mrs. Campbell Praed’s new story is probably her most ambitious work.’’—Spectator. 

“* The idea is effective and original, and Mrs. Campbell Praed works it well... The book 
‘is clever.”’"—St. James’s Gazette. 

‘*A strong and fascinating story...... strangely attractive.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*An extremely clever socio-political novel. The story unfolded to us is both brilliant 
and dramatic, witty in conversation, and artistic in its details...... It is a notable book, and 
should add to the re putation of a clever a r and attractive w riter.” ’— heview of the Week. 


PHILIP WINWOOD: a Sketch of the Domestic 


History of an American Captain in the War of Independence. By ROBERT 
NEILSON STEPHENS. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

‘*A bright and spirited story...... The plot is ingenious, and maintains its interest 

anflagging to the end.’ *—Bookman. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. 


Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ A capital book, pleasantly written and never dull.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“ Another of the practised handsyis Mr. William Westall, who has already turned out a 
-seore of fictions, and now presents us with another...... in which a well-constructed plot and 
awell-conceived characters are well wrought out.” —G/obe. 

‘*Mr. William Westall in ‘As Luck Would Have It’ handles a sensational motive with 
his wonted vigour and geniality.’’—Spectat r. 

**It is no unusual thing for us to have readable romances from Mr. Westall, and in 
*As Luck Would Have It’ he has not departed from his good custom...... We have perhaps 
said enough to prove that Mr. Westall has produced an antidote to dulness in the shape of 
* As Luck Would Have It.’ The book is carefully written, and pains have been taken to 
anake the characters creatures of clay instead of puppets w ith sawdust substituted for flesh 
«and blood.”’—Literary World, 








By MARK TWAIN. Witha Frontispiece by *LUCIUS | 


By Wituam Westat Ly | 


The ‘‘PRETTY POLLY”: a Voyage of Incident. By 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’’’ &c. With 
12 Illustrations by G. K. ROBERTSON. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

‘* For many years now Mr. Clark Russell has delighted men and boys with his wonder- 
ful tales of the sea......Some few men have written well of the sea, as for example Mr. 
Conrad ; and Mr. Kipling has written well of the sea. but as a literary effort, not because he 
could not help himself. It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Clark Russell surpasses them 
both when it comes to the sea and the romance of the sea. It surges through his mind ; its 
mighty murmur is for ever in his ear, and his eye never wearies of beholding it.’’ 

Morning Post. 

“It is a thrilling tale...... Captain Bolt, who commands the ‘Pretty Polly,’ is described 
as a sailor full of wise saws and modern instances, and he fully deserves the encomium. 

Shipping World, 

‘*We would not divulge the plot of the book for worlds. Neither writer nor reader 
would thank us if we did. Many a boy is longing for such a story to read; and many a 
father in giving it to his son wi'!l have the satisfaction of knowing that he can pick it up 
and thoroughly enjoy it bimself.’’"— Vanity Fair. 

‘The author strikes at once a note which finds its echo in every healthy boy’s heart...... 
The story is told in Mr. Clark Russell’s blithest and breeziest manner. Hundreds of boys will 
be pestering their fathers to charter them a brig as a C Christmas present.’ *—Daily Chronicle. 






The BAG of DIAMONDS, and THREE BITS of PASTE. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Autior of ‘A Crimson Crime,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Stories of crime and mystery of the usual kind, conducted with the author’s well- 
known skill in handling such matters. His modest aspiration, that they may meet the 
needs of readers who seek ‘with little exertion a spell of rest,’ will no doubt be fulfilled.” 

__ Manchester Guardian. 


The SMALL-PART LADY, &c. By GrorGeE R. Sims, Author 


of ‘ The Dagonet. Ditties,’ &e. i 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘* Full of robust vitality.’ 5 “eekly Dispatch. 


The ADVENTURES of TYLER TATLOCK, Private 


Detective. Related by DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘A Detective’s Triumphs,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** Good from end to end — full of fresh,well-written, and id entertaining matter.’ ’— Scotsman, 








The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Cuarves Reape. 
A LARGE-TYPE, FINE-PAPER EDITION. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 
3s. net. 

**One of the books which never seem to get out of date is Charles Reade’s ‘ The Cloister and 
the Hearth.’...... How many editions of it there are on the market we cannot say, but Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus have just issued a new one in a form at once compact and attractive......1t 
is, as every one knows, a long novel, but the use of the fine paper allows its well-nigh 800 
pages to be compressed into less than an inch in thickness, and the size is very handy for 
the pocket. The type used is large and distinct, and the binding i is neat.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. By 


ROBERT SURTEES, Author of * Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour.’ With 79 Illustra- 
tions by JOHN LEECH. A NEW EDITION. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

‘*Mr. Jorrocks is enrolled among the immortals of sport and literature...... ‘Handley 
Cross ; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt,’ now appears in a new and popular issue that reproduces 
in handy form the first illustrated edition of 1854. and that contains seventy-nine illustra- 
tions by Leech. It...... should give fresh vogue to the adventures of the hero of Mr. 
Surtees’s celebrated novel.’’—Scotsman, 

‘«There is no need to praise so breezy and rollicking a sporting novel. It long ago made 
its own welcome with every man whoever galloped across country with a pack of hounds in 
pursuit of a wily, vanishing fox. The old illustrations by John Leech have happily been 
retained, and they add not a little to the charm of the storv.’’— Leeds Mercury. 





LONDON MEMORIES: Social, Historical, and Topo- 
graphical. By C. W. HECKETHORN, Author of ‘London Sen enirs,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

**This book is interesting. From old books, newspapers, and personal observation Mr. 
Heckethorn has gathered much curious lore about London streets and houses, executions, 
extinct trades, windmills, earthquakes, fires, and the life of the river; and his pages will 
both satisfy and stimulate the general reader's interest in these things bead Such amenities 
of ‘Savage Old London ‘ as nose-slitting, hand-chopping, the pillory, and witch- -swimming 
are described...... The study of the ‘South Lambeth Rad’ is rightly called ‘a microscopic 
bit of top graphy’; in some respects it is the most distinctive paper in a book which we 
can cordially recommend to the * Londonarian.’ ’’—Acad-my. 

‘Gossip about old London is generally good reading. and Mr. Heckethorn’s volume is 
no exception tothe rule. The author has gathered together many interesting facts about 
vicissitudes of London houses and localities, plagues, street names, obsolete trades, bridges, 


| earthquakes, tempests, fires, wells, springs, and many other matters, and of these a fair 
| proportion deserved to be ranked among ‘ things not generally known, 


"—Daily News. 

‘By dint of industrious rummaging among the archives of old London, Mr. C. W. 
Heckethorn has obtained material for a volume of miscellaneous facts which will appeal to 
all who are susceptible to the fascination of antiquarian research as applied to the greatest 
city in the world. In ‘London Memories’ he gossips brightly and pleasantly, and with 
evident enjoyment, of localities, churches, houses, quaint names of places and streets, 
obsolete trades, customs, celebritie:, institutions, and calamities of the London of past 
generations...... The excellent chapter on ‘The River Thames from Greenwich to Chelsea’ 
deserves —— mention among the contents of a cleverly compiled and vastly entertaining 
volume.” — Worl 
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